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Of Jand yalues—real or present 


~~) talized values, 
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min Srawbany Ravoautos: the: -abolaon: ot 
all taxes upon industry avd the products of 


industry, and the tuking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Lund. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to. Cat industry. 
e bold thut to tax land values to their 
full aici will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
“use; that it will compel every individual con- 


~. trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 


“them by the emnployment of labor, or abandon 
them'to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
and that 
“as a result involuntary poverty will be «wbol- 
- ished, and the ereed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


Allen W, Thurman, who is, I believe, a 
“gon of ox-Senator Thurman, Writes from 
~ Columbus: 


As Lunderstand your proposition. it is this: 
That the full rental value of the naked’ land 
“shall be taken in the shape of taxes. If the 
~ above is correct, how do you propose to as- 
certain this value; end if you take it all, what 
will be the result? ‘Take for example the 
. Equitable insurance compuny property. How 
would you ascertain its full rental value, and 
‘if you take it all, what will be the result! I 


~. do not ask these questions in any captious 


spirit, for ] have been fora long time inter- 
ested in the subject, and it is my earnest de- 
sire to arrive at a true solution of the problem. 


~I-do not know what the difficulty in 

Mr, Thurman’s mind is; but as difficulties 
in connection with matter do seem 
to arise in many minds, it may be worth 
while to answer somewhat. fully. 


eSeebehs eee me ee seme pom 


this 


: Our theoretical proposition is that the 
-fullannual value of the naked land should 
be taken in taxes. But the immediate 
proposition, in support of which Mr. 
Shearman and myself appeared in Co- 
lumbus before the legislative committee, 


is that by the abolition of taxes at pres-’ 


ent levied on improvements and personal 


property, alarger proportion of land val- 


‘ues should so be taken, 

I make this distinction, uot only be- 
~ cause there is a difference as to ultimate 
aim between those who are working to- 
gether to abolish existing taxes in favor 
of the single tax, but because it is prob- 
able to the failure to keep in mind the 
distinction between the immediate and 
the ultimate that much of the difficulty 
as to what we propose is due, What 
would be the best method of ussessing the 
tax at the beginning, would not be pos- 

sible if the idewof taking the full value 
of land for public purposes were carried 
to the point of theoretical perfection. 
And hearing us say, when we are think- 
ing or speaking of the immediate, that 
we propose to tax land values just as now, 
by assessing the selling value, many 
persons, thinking of our ultimate aim, 
imagine that we contradict ourselves, 


and propose to tax land vaiues while we 


propose to destroy land values. 
There ave, in the first place, two kinds 
ralues, 


and speculutive op prospective values. 


~ Real values are, again, of two kinds—an- | 


nual or rental values, und selling or capi- 
The basis of all 
values i is the rental value—that is to sity, 


the premium, generally estimated an- 
pually » thatunder fair and ordinary condis | 


tions a tenant would give for the privilege 
of using land, Land has no value until, in 
present, or in prospect, some one is willing 
to give a premium or rent fo ts use, 


Where 


land | 


“YC ) RK, 


‘NE EW 


eee isi roamnoutation of ats ange in 
it, the actual rencal value, minus taxes or 
other charges: on ownership, gives, when 
capitalized att 1 current rate of interest, 
the selling vaias, 
tation of future 

isstrong, and speculation in land is rife, 
as it is in the United States, this expec- 
tation becomes an important element, 


But where the expec- 


increase in rental value 


and sometimes the only clement in sell- 
ing value. Very much of the land of 
this country is thus to-day held at. prices 
not wa 
but pee solely on prospective 
value. 


‘ranted by its present rental value, 
rental 


This being the case, our present method 


of assessing land for taxation, viz.: by 
‘ather than by. its rental value, 
is the truest and best. We would not 
wish to change itso long as speculative 
land values remained. 
pose is to prevent the holding idle of land 


its selling, 


Forour main pur 


-in expectation of future increase jn its 


value. And. taxing 


selling value would 


jand on its actual 
much more effectu- 
ally tend to prevent this) than would 
taxing land on Were 
we to attempt to tax rental value we 
could only tax actual rental value, there 
being no practical way of getting at, pros- 
pective rental value except by the esti- 


its rental value. 


value. 
Thus there is not only no reason why we 
should not in the beginnings of the single 
tax continue the present method of ussess- 
ing land by its selling value, but it is the 
only method which would ebable us. to 
accomplish our purpose. And the same 
reasons which would make it advisable 
thus to begin, would make. it advisable 
thus to continue, so long as suflicient sell- 


mate which shows itself in selling 


ing value remained to give a means of es-. 


timating value. 


The effect of a tux on the value of land 
is, of course, to diminish selling value; 
and since, where it falls on speculative 
values, it calls on the owner to pay in 
the present on what he only expects to 
get in the future, its effect is still more 
powerful to diminish speculative value 
and to make it difficult to hold land idle 
in the expectation of profit. As soon, 
therefore, asthe tax on land values be- 
gan to get at all heavy, arose 
an expectation of future in the 
tux, speculative values would rapidly dis- 
appear, Land that 
rental value, 


and there 
increase 


having po? present 
held 


COME 


but sought for and 
in expectation of a rental 
with future ase of 
would beconie valueless, 

holding land having some 


radue, 
incre population, 
while those 
actual rental 
value, but held ata disproportionately high 
selling value because of expectation of 
increase, would haste te 
sell, to rent or to put it to use, Thus 
would our great object—that of throw- 
ing open unused natural opportunities to 
the employment of labor—begin to be ac- 
complished with the very beginning of 
the tax; in fact, would begin with the 
very expectuncy of the tax, — 


future make 


Selling values based on actual rental 
values would not so rapidly diminish, but 
they would of course decline Ww ith every 


| INC MELASE of the tax, and to SOM extent 
with the expectancy, 
tax did not take the whole rental Vale, 


some selling vielue would remain. 
long as this remained falely. tang sil 


onl be enough to enable the 


ment of land values, ~But- exc 
far as they. had be en incre: 
monapolizution caused 


SATURI DAY, 


vveetly in’ fixing’ 


Yobub that the difference 
annual 
would. require Irony him, 
ship, sepirate fr 
improvement, would: (lisuppeary 

Yot so long. ase thin’ 
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re ntal hie would not “dinihish wilhethe | 


decline in selling values. 
beas valuable to the user, and a femaint. 


if a large proportion of. what he puid as 


rent were taken from the owner in taxi | 


tion asif only 
at all were-so taken. 

As aunual or rental values would thus 
remain, while selling or capitalized vidues 
would diminish, all we would have to do 


when the increase in the tax brought itso 


neve the point of ideal perfection—that , 


the 
to destroy selling: 


of taking Whole annual valtte-—as 


value, would: ‘be to 


change the assessment from selling val- 
ucs as now, Co rental values. And as 
land specukution would by that time be 
there would be no 


gone, more difficulty 


in-assessing rental values then, as w basis 
for taxation, than there is now in assess- 
ing’selling values. Whether it would ever 
wise if iL were possible, to 
that 


no selling value, is a 


be possible, or 


reach such theoretical perfection 


land would have 
matter that at present and for a Jong 
while to come can have no practical in- 
It is sufficient to show that even 


if the selling value of land were to abso- 


terest. 


lutely disappear, it would still be easy to 
assess it by rental or annual value, 
Mbytat ie 
This is shown not only by the obvious 


fact that the selling value of lind is al- 


ways based on an estimate of its) rentad 
that. 


fivet 
estimated 


but further 


raliie 


the 

is often 
the payment due from 
the owner of improvements to the owner 
of land. Many of the building 
now made require period: “aul re-estimates 


value, by 


rental now di- 


leases 


‘and in 
Chicago ang some other cities, public land 


of the rental value of the land, 
is let in the same way. The fine building 
ofthe First national bank of Chicio is, 
for instance, built on land belonging to 
the city, the rent of which, by the terns 
of the lease, is to be re-fixeud every ten 
years, It would amanifestly be as prac- 
ticable to estimiute the rental value every 
in the 


of every lot in Chics yo, as in the 


year, as every ten years; and cuse 
mse of 
this one lot. 

To unswer 


specifically. 


Mr. ‘Thurman's questions 
We do-not propose to take 


the full rental value of land at ones, and | 
(it is doubtful. 


if we can ever succeed 


in taking absolutely all, or should) de- 


sire to. Soloug as selling value remiains 
We propose to ascertain Ran fe 


“ale by 
selling value as now. When it) becomes 
rental value we 
propose to do so by such machinery as we 
now employ to ascertain selling value for 
purposes of taxation, » | 3 
The result of taking the whole 


mulue would be that land would 


necessary to estimate 


value to the mere owner, but would be as 
us NOW; that ho one 


would bave oto pay more in purchase 


Tubuable to the user 


‘money to obtain w piece of laud in the: 


center of population than on the outskirts, 
would be in 
that the 
Men vos 
Sor at le: ust fro 
and th 


puyment. 
owner 


holders ab land would becomes! 


Lard would still 


a small proportion or none | 


ren biel 
have nocd 
r eould bovs. 
oshieht 


commuUpity | 
j wnHlEh . 
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CENTS: 


(0 the dand have: to | 


pay for the existing improvenrents, and 


was inoaise he wold 


PF perhaps such premium as might at times | 
would be willing to pay as mach for it. | 


induce 
Where lie 
could, under proper regulations, take so 


thee 
it wits 


be needed. to. ONIStine user 


to move, nob in 


USO: 


Much of i as le wis DEE fo Use. 
without 


a waving’ 
ue cuit w rental villian: 
The selling value of the Kquitable 


pany's lot is 
raha, 


to-day tixed: by. its 
TUS present, faxes oon la ay 
lies, and plus the values of the: OX PEELE. 
Increase in, retital value, As the systeny 
We propose went into operation aad one 
tax after , 


fivor oof 


another 
the 
would 


abolished in, 
thie selling 
With the 
increase with 
greater vrowlly of (he. vity and the in. 
creased. prosperity of (ie whole country. 
Bliminatine 


Wits 
single | Gix, 


viulue decrense, “ine 


erensed tax ind 


this tendency to 
letus say that the rental 
lot is. now $100,000 nd 
$2,000,000. 


Increase, 
ralue of) the 
is selling value : 
If underour system the ane 
nual tax on the increased Lo 
£50,000, the selling value would 
$1,000,000, the 
live the 
Lhe 
requuring: iu tax of 


land were 
fall too, 
wate Or. 
(an 


making 
cent. de 
ereased— to S80; 000, 
would fall Co 8100, 000, 
twenty percent. If the tax were increased 
to $99,000, the selling value would full 
to $20,000, and the tax on | 
Which would {hieet 


tax: 


per were ine. 


sellng value: 


selling: value 
eive would be 495) per. 
cent. . oe 
It may seem startling and preposterous 
in anything but w protective tari! bill, 
to talk about taxes of 495 percent. Bute 
itaust be remembered Chat the veal thing 
from which revenue is drawn is the rental : 
melue: that in 
this 


Ineusure of 


taxine sellings value ate 


‘ate we would be using it only asa 


rental or wand: 
(pay 
tax of 495 per cent on the selling value 


use viele, 


that the and owner who had to 
of wpiece of land wotdds still beclett it 
the receipt of asum that properly belongs. 
to the whole comnumimnitys-in the CUSe “of 
the Mquitable company, under the sttps 
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Another difficulty which. may suggest 


itself is how are improvements, such as 


draining, grading, ete, whose value is 
generally merged in the vatne of land, to 


_ be separated from the naked value of 


land in the assessment of taxation, 
Where this could not otherwise be done, 
the best way would probably be to permit 
a deduction for a certain time of the then 


value of such improvements. 


One of the most significant evidences 
of the rapidity with which the single tax 
idea is gaining in Minnesota is that an 
anti-single-tax petition is being circu- 
lated there.and extensively signed. This 


» js its form: 


We, the undersigned, your petitioners, be- 
lieving that the adoption of the “single land 
taux theory” (as advocated by C. J. Buell and 
others whose names appear on a petition to 
be preseuted to your honorable bedy) would 
be very injurious to the stute of Minnesota, 


“unjust to all real estate owners in the stite, 


and will inthe end greatly injure the lubor- 
ing people of the commonwealth, we there- 
fore request your honorable body to lay the 
“single tax” petition ou the table indefinitely, 
and inits stead to adept some rutional 
method whereby the existing Jaws on tux- 


‘ation sball be effectually and equitably en- 


forced. Your petitioners believe that all 
kinds of property both real aud personal 
should be assessed at its actual. cash value 
und that a reasonable amount should be ex- 
empt from taxation. For the special benefit 
of poor people, upon whom the burden of tax- 
ation falls with the greatest severity, we 
recommend that three hundred dollars ($300) 
be exempt on the personal property of every 
individual who is the recognized head of a 
family and that seven hundred dollars ($700) 
be exempt on the building improvements of 
any lot or parcel of ground upou which the 
bona fide owner resides as u homestead. We 
also believe that all mortzaged debts should 
be deducted from the assessed value of the 
property upon which itis secured and that 
the mortgage itself should become liable for 
its proportion of the taxes. 


The remarkable thing is that this ex- 


-emption of $900 which the anti-single 


tax men of Minnesota propose is just 
fifty per cent more than the exemption 
which the single tax men of Ontario are 
petitioning for as the thin end of the 


single tax wedge. This is a curious illus- 


tration of the fact that the agitation ofa 
truth always compels its opponents to 


adopt at least some part of it. 


The Ohio constitution contains the fol- 


-lowing section: 


Laws shall be pussed, taxiag by a uuiform 
rule, all moneys, credits, investments in 
bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or other- 
wise; and ulso all real and personal property, 
according to its true value in money, Buy- 
ing grounds, publie school houses, houses 
used exclusively for public worship, institu- 
tions of purely public charity, public property 
used exclusively for auy public purpose, aud 
personal property to un amount not exceed- 
ing iu value two hundred dollars for each in- 
dividual, may, by general laws, be exompted 
from taxution; aud the value of all property 
soexempted shall, from time to time, be as- 
certained and published, us may be directed 


_ by law. 


The joint committees on tax revision 
und constitutional amendments have re- 
ported an amendment, to be submitted in 
November, striking out the first clause of 
this section and substituting in its place 
the following: © eit 

The general assembly shall provide for the 
raising of revenue for the support of the 
state and local govermuments. 

They allow the rest, ‘but buying 
grounds,” ete.,, stand, This is, to say the 
least, clumsy, but there seems to be no 


doubt that the proposed amendment, | 
which it is said is sure to pass both 
houses, will give the legislature power to 


tax und exempt what it sees fit to, This 
is all our Ohio friends ask just now, 

In the debate in the senate some objec: 
tion was made to giving the legislature 
this unrestricted power; but My. Tlull- 
man, Mr, Townsend and others declared 
that testimony from all parts of the state 
showed that the people were in favor of 


giving the legislature unrestricted power, 


Mr, Massie of Ross, who favered the 


amendment, said: 


The present luws take from the poor, and 
the rich escape. The mechanies are vaxed, 


taxation, The legislature is abundantly able 





word, 


THE § 
to tuke care of this matter, if given unre- 
stricted power, It is surprising how many 
followers Henry George and his utterly im- 
practicable ideas have. And this shows that 
the people are getting desperate and may do 
something rash unless they are given a chance 
to have better laws enacted. 
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I went to Providence last Friday to 
make an argument in favor of the single 
tax before the Judiciary Committee of the 
senate. 

Rhode Island recently adopted a consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting the man- 
ufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor, 
and the barroom of the Narragansett 
Llouse, where I stopped, is a very large 
and handsome one, ornamented with a 
number of fine paintings by a local artist, 
and having every appearance of pros- 


perity. Other bavrooms of all sorts are 


sid to be as plenty as before the amend- 


ment was adopted. The result seems to 
be. so far as state and city are concerned, 
free trade in rum. If they could only get 
rid of United States taxes, Rhode: Island 
might test the plan advocated by Adam 
Smith and Thomas Briggs, of letting 
liquorand the sale of liquor go free in 
the interests of temperance. 

The plain, eapitol, over a 
century old, is good’ enough if not. big 


wooden 


enoigh for the capitol of any state in the 
Union, and in the beauty of adaptibility 
is fur superior to the barbaric monstrosity 
at Albuny—a monument of public plunder, 


The petition presented to the levisla- 


ture by our Rhode Island friends and on ! 


which the hearing was held, asks the ex- 
emption of all improvements and per- 
sonal property from taxation beyond the 
amount of $184, which is required by the 
constitution as an essential for voting. 
The committee gave us two hours, and 
the senate chamber was filled. Mr. 
Robert Grieve, on the part of the 
committeee, took charge 
of the proceedings, making a neat 
opening address, Edward Barker of 
Pawtucket followed, urging the proposi- 
tion as a long step in the only possible 
solution of the. labor question. Louis 
Kranz and David Harrower made brief 
but strong addresses, and Dr. L. F.C. 
Garvin read a most interesting paper, in 
which he treated the statistics of Rhode 
Island after the same fashion that Thomas 
G. Shearman treated the statistics of Ohio 
in the hearing before the joint committee 
of that state. 

Dr. Garvin showed that the tax on per- 


single tax 
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sonal property uow borne by the poor ; 
: sponded to by. W. H. Johuson, the master of 


agricultural counties is really larger in 
proportion than those of the rich towns 
and cities, and that the exemption of per- 
sonal property and improvements from 
taxation would really be to the relief of 
the farmers. Not contented with show- 
ing this from the statistics of Rhode 
Island, he also proved thesame thing from 
the statistics of Massachysasetts, showing 


that in Boston the proportion of land 


ralues to the total assessment was forty- 
tliree per cent, while in the rest of the 


state it was only thirty-three per cent. 


Lalso made an argument before the com- 


mittee, and lectured in the evening in 
Infantry hall. The Providence papers 
make good reports, and I have no doubt 
that much to awaken thought was done, 
Another hearing is to be held by the com- 
mittee in a couple of weeks, when Dp, 


Barker and other Providence men will 


appear, ont rea 


The Harlem democratic club gave a 
banquet in honor of the memory of Sam- 
uel J, Tilden on Saturday night, ut which 
Charles A, Dana aud Henry Watterson 
told how the action of others lost him the 


presidency, and William O, McDowell, in 


Jersey City, declared that My, Tilden him- 
self always blamed Abram 5. llewitt 
This is humbug, Tilden could have pre- 
vented the electoral commission by one 
He really lost the presidency by 


' ogremonies for the evening. 
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his own crooked disposition, And it isa 
good thing that he did so. His last pub- 
lic act showed him, instead of a real 
democrat, to be the worst kind of a pro- 
tectionist. 


pet inva tang ea meyer ee es Seana 


To-morrow (Wednesday) Thomas G. 
Shearman and myself speak in the hall of 
the Penusylvania legislature at Harvis- 
burg. The tari! reform convention begins 
in Chicago on Tuesday, February 18. A 
number of us are going in a special car 
which leaves the Grand Central depot, 
New York, at six o'clock on) Sunday 
evening, and there will be room for others, 
On Friday, 22d, I shall lecture for.the 
Boston typographical union in Tremont 
temple, and on March 2, £ expect to sail 


for England, to speak during ‘three 
mouths. Tregret to be obliged to refuse 


so many invitations from our. friends; 
but I will try to speak at as many places 
as is possible when Treturn, 

Tlexry GEORGE. 


A RECEPTION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Single Tax Men Give a Dinner to A. Hf. 

Stephenson on His Keturu From Europe. 
-PHILADELPHIA, Pu.—The Heury George 
elub of Philadelphia gave a dinner and re- 
ception ut Syduor’s cafe last Saturday to A. 
H.. Stephenson on his returu from Europe, 
nearly all the leading single tux men of the 
city being present. . 

Iu the absence of W. J. Atkinson, who is 
uoWw iu the west, the address of weleome was 
made by L L. Shoemaker, a prominent builder 
of West Philadelphia. Mr. Stephenson's re- 
sponse Was replete with information concern- 
iug the spread of our movement iu Great 
Britain. Through personal observation he 
was enabled to thoroughly indorse the glow- 
ing reports that Henry George and others 
wave of the promising aspect of the. cause 
there. His description of the duily tariff dis- 
cussion. on board the oceun steamer and the 


discoinfiture of his protectionist fellow pas- 


sengers by the free trade single tax argu- 
ments of himself and wife gave delight to 
the members and brought forth much ap- 
plause. 

Barrister Henry J. Melutyre, in response to 
“The Brotherhood of Man” elo- 
quently pleaded for the true religious consid- 
eration of our movement. ‘Ballot Reform” 
received its. eulogium from A. N. Chandler, 
the first president aud one of the founders of 
the club. “The true Democracy” by W. H. 
Shrader, was the genuine free trade, free 
laud, free men doctrine. The toast to “The 
Discoutented” by H. V. Hetzel was warmly 
applauded. Our single tax missionary, J. C. 
Frost, rehearsed “Our work throughout 
the state,” which heso ably conducted. “Free 
competition” gave Richard Chambers an 
opportunity to show the fallacies at the bot- 
tom of the present taught absurd system of 
political economy. J. F. Halbaeh, attorney 
at law and president editor of Justice, re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘Justice for everybody.” 
Isaac Feiuberg, in his tribute to “Truth and 
Art,” made ow polished address. A rising 
toust to Henry George was fittingly re- 


A toust to the 
members unuvoidably ubsent was followed 
by social intercourse, interspersed with reci- 
tations by various members, 

A resolution wus unanimously adopted 
thanking the Public Ledger of this city for 
its editorial objection to the tax upon per- 
sonal property and capital engaged in pro- 
ductive enterprise, 

After extending congratulations to the sin- 
gle tax men the world over forthe gratify- 
ing evidences of the spread of the move- 
ment, and pledgiug renewed efYorts in the 
cause, the meeting adjourned. H. V. H. 


A Club in Springfield, Hl. 
SPRINGFIELD, IL, Feb, d~—A few friends of 
the single tax system met bere last evening 
for the purpose of forming a single tax club, 
An organization was effected to be known us 
“The Saugumon siugle tax club,” with the 


» following officers elected for this term: Joseph 


Ferris, president; Charles Fultz, vice-presi- 
dent; James H. McCrea, secretary, 032 Black 
avenue; Henry Walker, treasurer. ‘The 
Sangamon single tax elub will meet at Wood- 
man's ball, corner Sixth street and Commer- 
cin! alley, third floor, on the drst Monday 
evening of cach month at 7:30 pam. An jn- 
Vitation is extended to the publi¢ to attend, 
James IL McCiea, Secretary. 
The Texas Tax Reform Avsociution. 
Report No, 4 of the Texas tax reform asso- 
Clution states that arranyements have been 
made by which Rey. 8 Gi, Mullins of Corsi- 
cana Will hereafter deyoto his whole time for 
the coming year to slugle tax propaganda, 
He proposes to travel from one neighborbood 
to upother, organize tax reform clubs and de- 
liver tax reform uddresses, distributing tax 
reform literature aud taking subscriptions to 
‘Tuk Branpanp aud tux reform papers. He 
will wlso personally solicit signatures to the 
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petition to the present legislature and to the 
succeeding one. He will send in weekly state- 
ments, showing the progress of his work, and 
such facts in connection with it as will be of 
general interest. His reports will be. the in- 
teresting feature of the monthly bulletin 
which it is proposed to issue in lieu of the 
Texas Tax Reformer. These bulletins will be 
inailed to all active members of this associa- 
tion cach month. 

Au appeal is made for subscriptions to the 
“Spread the light” fund, and it is hoped that 
all friends in Texas will respond. ; 

Keep it Before the People. 

AuBany, N. Y.—Brothers Robert Baker, J. - 
J. Mahoney and myself, appointed ourselves 
a committee of three and took a sleigbride last — 
Thursday evening out into the suburbs and 
surrounding country. Brother Biker fur- 
nished horse and cutter, Brother Mahoney a 
lantern, and myself u pot of black paint and | 
au brush, and we advertised the best patent 
medicine in the world—viz: the single tax— 


_ouv fence boards, ete, 


We painted in large letters so that people | 
could read while riding past, the following: 

The single tax will raise wages and improve’ 
business. wy 

The single tax is the only just tax. 

The single tax will do it. 

The single tax will kill land speculation. 

What is the single tax ? 

Etec., ete. or ne 
Brother Baker has some smali slips printed — 
like the following: 

Don't destroy this paper. 
please hand to some friend. 

He pastes about two of these in lus STAND- 
Anbs before be gives them away. 

We go on auother advertising tour sume 
night next week, and intend to keep it going 
till Wwe have every outlet and inlet to the city 
placarded with our gospel of justice; and in 
the spring when the weather gets warmer we 
will walk out along the railroads—“monopoly 
thoroughfares”—and paint fences, rocks, etc., 
so it will be almost impossible to enter or 
leave this venerable city without seeing some- 
thing about the single tax. I offer these sug- 
cestions, hoping that other single tax clubs 
throughout the country will gound do like- 
wise if they see fit. FRANK C. STEVENS, 


After reading, y 


After the Speculators Get Their Fingers... 


Burued We'll Go Ahead. 


MOLYMPIA, Wash. Ter.~We ure moving very 
slowly here. As one reason, I can name the 
fact that as western Washington is receiving 
a large immigration, and every manthat hasa 
lot thinks he is or ought to be a real estate 
bruker, this little town is experiencing a boom 
at present and many otherwise good und inu- 
dustrious mechanics ure standing round the 
curbstone selling and buying real estate. 
Under such circumstances we can make no 
headway, they are too excited. When the 
thing cools off, and some of them have their 
fingers burned, then we will again be able to 
tulk reason to them. O. F. 


Our Friends in Ohio Pushing the Austra- 
linn Bailot Bill. 


The executive committee of the single tax 
league of Ohio appointed C. A. Potwin of 
Zanesville a special committee to revise the 
Massachusetts law relating to electoral re- 
form. He obtained copies of both it and the 
New York bill, aud in conjunction with Sena- 
tor Taylor of Cleveland aud H. M. Hyneman, 
secretary of the league, prepared the bill 
which was introduced Thursday, January 31, 
in the senate, it being senate bill No. 406. 
The prospects are quite good for its passage 
this session. The single taux men all over the 
state have prepared general petitions and 
also resolutions from representative bodies 
supporting the bill. 


The Single Tax Orchestra. 


James Beggs, leader of the single tax or- 
chestra reports that among several members 
who have recently joiued the orchestra are 
T. V. Short the great Australian cornet solo- 
ist and A. J. Gore, trombone virtuosy. 
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My. Pentecost on Couvict Labor, 
Twentieth Century, 

A foolish but natural demand of labor is 
that state convicts must live in idleness, be- 
cause if they work they injuriously compete 
with laborers not in prison, and thus reduce 
the price of labor. Under this system it is 
eusy to understand why this should seem to 
be a rational war measure. But any sensible 
person should be able to see the radical wroug- 
hess of a system which partly justifies the 
idea that it pays economically to maintain 
thousands of men in idleness, Laboring men 
argue that us wealth is now distributed the 
support of these idle prisoners falls more 
heavily upon the rich than the poor, 
und. there is some force in the argu- 
ineot. But all taxes, after all, ure 
paid by labor, and it must be economic 
folly to think that anybody can be perusa- 
neutly benefited by supporting thousands of 
non-producers, rich or poor, virtuous or 
criminal, The outcome of this policy might 
consistently be thut none but heads of fum- 
ilies should be allowed to labor, in order that 
their wages may be higher, We should then 
have every fifth inhabitant supporting four 
others aniong the poor and all the rich uon- 
producers besides. Why cannot laboring 
men see that the initial diffleulty is not that 
there ure too miuny laborers, but tbat by 
reason of so much land being held unused 
there are too few opportunities to labor! 
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a Two THOUSAND NAMES ADDED DURING 
THE LAST WEEK. 


Contributions Rec ived—Proposed: Work— 
Extract. from Letters. 
SInGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, 
New York, Feb. 12, 1889. 

The work of this committee has made 
fairly satisfactory progress during the 
week 
‘come in, but there is some evidence that 
‘the first set of workers on whom we have 
depended have, in many cases, obtained 
all the signatures possible in their own 
immediate localities. In other cases they 
have not had the success achieved by 
those who have understood best how to 
-go about the work. The committee has 
“furnished to Tue Stranparp for the past 
few weeks numerous extracts from let- 
ters. There has been so much unanimity 
of sentiment amongst its correspondents 
in regard to the opportunities olfered by 
the petition for spreading: our doctrine 
that.that fact may be acceepted as set- 
tled, and the committee does not feel it 
wwise to tux the space of THE STANDARD 
with any other extracts from letters, ex- 
cept those giving evidence of new prog- 
ress, or furnishing news items concerning 
the formation of single tax orrunizations. 
~The total number of signatures now en- 
* polled is as follows; 


«Reported last week .. - 23,798 
 Reevived during week eudiug Feb. 12. 2,004 



































Total . os... fee oe . 25,762 
The statement in the lustaitimibel of THE 
STANDARD concerning contributions has 
had the elect of stirring up a number of 
our friends to assist the cemmittee in the 
work now before it. It is exceedingly 
important that the popular subscriptions 
for this specific object shall reach a total 
. larger than is necessary to merely cover 
the distribution of tracts, for it is the de- 
sire of the committee not only to con- 
tinue to distribute this same set of tracts 
amongst all new signers, but also, in the 
course of a few w ceks, to send copies of 
Tuk STANDARD over the whole list. If 
“the liberality of our friends will enable 
us to meet this and other special demands 
for advancinp’ the cause, contributions 
— pledged to meet the regular and ordinary 
expenses of the work will be ample for 
that purpose. Contributions thus far are 
as. follows: 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FEB. 4 TO FED, 12. 




































































John Molloy, Philadelphia, Pa. . 31 00 
‘Robert J. Boyd, Washington, D.C. 1 WW 
Isrucl I. Alger, Fitchburg, Muss, 

(additional) ‘ ke ae 1 00 
Anon, Clevelund, Ohio fi Bes gh 1.00 

“James Ryan, Osw ego, N.Y... 5V 
B. Cuuty, Valley Falls, i hae (add). 1 OV 
J. OW. Evel, St. Michaels, Austria. 2 00 
Thos, PB. Craig, Aspen, Col. (add). ‘7 00 
D. R. Miller, Los Augeles, Cal... 5 Ov 
J. R. Carret, Boston, Mass. (add). GT 3V 
Wilbur Mosena, Burliugtou, Lowa. 1 00 
D, Stuart, Ouklond, Cah... 1 v0 
0. & L. 0. Macdanicl, N.Y. (add). 25 
Goo. P. Urner, Melville, Montana. 1 0U 
J. ik. Young, Bayonne, Noes ns 1 uv 
Win. Brown, Philadelphia, Pics ss 1 00 
Ge A. Hollis, New York. . 1 85 
J. Brosins, Carbonate, Dak. (add, ) 1 U0 
Mark W. Cross, Boston, Muss... 25 OU 
5S. B. Clarke, New os es 2h UO 
C. P. Cooper, Brookly ni, Ne. (add, ) 5 ag 
W. Wellstood, New Vork Wey Woes ~ & 00 
J. W. Neely, Reno, Pa. qudd.) 1 00 
A. BP. Brown, Jersey City, Nu J. 25 V0 
W, B. Estell, Fort Lee, Nu Jd... 1 40 


Sundry subseriptiovs in postage 







sluaInpS 6 6 7 6 ew ew we es 1 50 
nas $123 80 

Previously ackuowledged in STan- 
DARD» 6 ee ee ee ee 1,687 77 








TONAL es, a ee ae oe OBE BLOT 

Our friends are again reminded that 
the actual expense for tracts and postuge 
for the 90,000 packages shortly to be 
mailed is $600 and that added to this is 
“the cost of blanks, circulars, folding, ad- 
dressing, etc., making in all ubout $800, 
— These blanks are now on the press and 
the enrollment is practicaily complete to- 
day. The work of addressing is now in 
hand and the tracts will go out as rapidly 
as. they can be folded and mailed, Con- 
‘tributions next week ought to at least 
meet the vost of postage, $800, and leave 
something over teward paying for the 
ui icts, 

WiLLian T, CROasvaLE, Chairman, 
os TAt Broadway. 
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“Robert Cunnaing; Sparta, [k—Were I in 
some uuning towns where I buve lived be- 
fore, Peould obtein hundreds of signutures, 
— Here Lam stranger, having been in Sparta 
sony a mouth, but | had yo sooner started in 
this reform work than the way seemed to 
open before nie, and lum kindly invited by 
‘good fellows where { sbull be listened to on 
Wh ubjeet of f tus reform, Lshall, ne doubt, 
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shortly receive the co-operation of earnest 
men iu the work of obtuining signatures to 
our petition. The tendency of it is, us the 
cominittee wisely foresaw, to incline people 
our way. Let no one be backw ard in taking 
hold of the petition aud pushing the ‘oe 
toward its final achievement. All tbe liter: 
ture bearing on tax reform that you cau Scud 
me IT will gladly place where it will do the 
most good. TIT have prevailed on the keeper 
of a news stand to put THE STANDARD un sale, 
and [amin hopes that its circulation in Sparta 
will grow. The number of men one incets 
who know something, or think they know 
something, of the single tux theory is very 
lurge, and the number who view it favorably 
impresses one with the idea that the doctrine 
is fairly in the air, 

Robert Marsden, Gouldsville, Vt. 
tle village has done pretty well. 
obtuined over fifty siguers. 

Thomas Gummel, Osceola Mills, Pa.—I did 
not think it was so casy to get names until £ 
tried. Now is the time of the township clec- 
tions; and almost every one is talking about 
tuxes; and, their interest being aroused, they 
waut the single tax question investigated. 

Daniel Goodloe, Washington, -D. C.~The 
single tax association here is conducted by 
sume very intelligeut men, several _ whom 
are good speakers, Washiteton, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is peculiarly well aed to 
begin the experiment cf ‘single tax, since 
there 2is nv constitutional impediment in the 
way. 

5. Byron Welcome, Los Augeles, Cal— We 
want to see two million nutes roll in upon 
covgress so as to command the respect of 
that body. It.is a good idea to @et women 
‘interested by soliciting their siguatures, 

F. D. Lyford, Lewiston, Me.—Our 

gains slowly hereabouts, but ib gains, 

re 


Israel F. Alger, Fitchburg, Mass.—The ball 
is vow well in motion, aud let us keep it roll- 
ing until all the world is with us in our Kreat 
reform. Iuclosed find $1. 


James F. Sweeney, Audenried, Pa.—Notall 
signers ure siugle tax meu, but many of them 
are tired of the humbug of protection and 
welcome a change. Further discussion on the 
free trade basis will kill the delusion of pro- 
tection to Jabor in this region. 


William Jackson, Middleport, N. Y.~—I senu 
you about forty signatures, which is pretty 
rood for this place. We polled 400 votes at 
the last election and gave Cleveland eighteen 
majority. Four years ago Blaine had three 
majority. Free trade did it. 

Robert Baker, Albuny, N. Y.—This makes 
1,260 names that [have sentin. If we could 
only urouse the siugle taux men to deluge their 
respective newspapers with letters we could 
soon force the majority of the papers of the 
couutry to discuss the question. Litter oppo- 
sition is better than indifference. I am doing 
what I cau in this line. 

Joseph Griggs, Virginia City, Nev.—This is 
asmall place, with a floating pupulation, and 
some who sign would uot dare to use any 
efforts to get signers, as their bosses would 
turn them out and the bubies would want. 

Jsuac Feinberg, Philadelpbia, Pa.—Things 
are beginuing to move in this slow old state. 
Weiure circulating a petition to the legisla- 
ture und signatures are pouring in, Tam now 
engaged in classifying the uumes and find 
that we bave considerable streogth in some 
lucalities. In Jubustewn, for instuuce, the 
interest aroused by the circulation of the 
petition is so great that the Daily Tribuue of 
that city devoted a couple of eolumus to the 
siugle tax question, suuwiug Low it would 
affect that city und making comparisou, lot 
by lot, between the existing system and that 
proposed. This aguin increased the iuterest 
in Lhe movement and we Lave bud to send 
speakers there. As soun ws our pames are all 
in We intend tourge the formation of local 
single tux clubs, and. finally form astute 
organization, It makes the beurt beat a little 
to find that the pressure we have exerted 
aguinst the accumulated mass of wrong is 
beginning to tell and that the load is slowly 
beginning to move, Some day we will give a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull altogether, 
and overthrow the whole mass of noxious 
class legislation. 

R. Burgher, Pittsburg, Pa.—I ain very busy 
starting up for tnyself in the manufacturing 
business, but L know so many persons anxivus 
to sign that I waut to give them the chance. 


D. Skidmore, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Send a mill- 
jon pumes to congress und it will do more 
coud than the capture of uny one state. 


W. C. Leavens, Pasadena, Cah—Io am glad 
to learn through THE STANDARD that the peti- 
Lion is assuming such Jarze proportions, ts 
presentation must widen the discussion und 
basten the day of liberty, 

WW. . Meyer, St, Louis, Mo,—l am sixty-live 
years old aud have determined tuo live und 
see the single lux in full operation. 

James Hill, Patersun, N. J.—Many of bie 
siguers would have scouted the idea of put- 
ting their names to such a petition six plquehy 
ugzO, 


Fred Lades, New York—I never. hoped 
much fur this geyeration, but I see that there 
isa chance now, Whenever the Jand ques: 
tion ys settled it will not. be hard: to do the 
rest. 

Charles U. Robtinan’ St. Teil Minu.—Tl 
addresses of Aly, Geor we has wiven Le mye 
mouth great iapelus: in His BeYHIOU A + luigi 
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fourteen blanks, all signed. 


the large centers 


blanks | is. 5 
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tux lengue sturtiog out “with ditty metubers 
bas beeu formed in this city. 


James D, Lawless, Winebester, THh—-f was 
converted to the single tux doctrine by 
Colonel William Cann of Mur ray ville, wnd 
one sear age [ stood absolutely alove in this 
connnunity. Now there are about one dozen 
single tux advocates here. 

Joseph Repetti, Vineland, N. J.-A) corres- 
pondent of THe Stanparp sy s that the peo- 
ple in the back part of this state are not 
prepared to grasp the advantages of the 
single tax at present. . TD went among the 
settlers who live in the woods and found them 
allready totake up the question, and since 
{explained it to them they want to see it put 
into practice. This state hus so any natural 
opportunities that those who would aid. in 
getting a victory for the single tax would be 
remuuerated, as they could come into the 
state acd profit by it. 

Dr. William Gaddis, secretary single tax 
league, Washington, D. C.—Many of these 
signers are people who have not viven our 
ideas much thought, but I think that they will 
all be found doing good service in the near 
future when we get the work in this city into 
the condition that we desire. We are cain- 
ing ground every day, aud most meinbers of 
our league feel encouraged at the prospect. 

William Day, Pottersville, Mo.—1 never 
tulk the single tax to either republican or 
democrats in this tax ridden community with- 
out making them admit the truth of our doc- 
triness It- has only to be understood to be 
adopted by ull honest men. If this is a good 
year for farming IT sball send in a good many 
subscribers to THis Stanpanwp. Dam arrang- 
ing to formaclub and shall fill it with the 
necessary reading matter. Lam ten sniles 
frony a money order post office or I should 
send for literature ab once. 

J. I. Comstock, Santa Monica, Cal.—Send 
more blanks; we have got the land question 
boiling here. 

W. R. Hall, Manistee, Mich.—We are hold- 
ing meetipgs for vhe discussiou of the singte 
tax every week io the Kuighbts of Labor hall. 
These are open meetings and I think they are 
doing as much in starting the meu to think as 
could be done by a siugle tax club. Whatwe 
need is a speaker of national reputation who 
will brine out the class that we have thus far 
failed to interest. We have meetiugs of from 
fifty to seventy-five, and much iuterest is dis- 
played in the discussion. 

J.P. Sehotan, Astoria, Ore.—I return the 
Four siguers are 
ladies, two lawyers (one city council man, 
the other a city attorney), two merchants, 
oue capitalist, one barber, one Wood chopper, 
three carpenters. Politically there are four 
republicans, live democrats and five single 
tax men. 

William P. Miller, 


Abbeville, Ia.—-1 find 


that the single tax ideuw tukes very readily in 


the couutry districts, :od can imagine no 
reason why they are behind the people «af 
sof population in this mutter 
except “that i in agricultural districts, us was 
shown by the lust election, they buve never 
had the subject presented to them from any 
other than the protection standpoint. All 
with whom IT talk seem to have arrived at 
the conclusion that some other and more 
just system of taxation must be adopted. 


H. M. Scvtt, Miamisburg, Obio.—I intend to 
eall on all single tax men inthis city to aid 
all they cau flVaancially, as it is evident that 
your work involves very cousiderable ex- 
pense. 

Charles Matalene, Brooklyn, N. Y.—I have 
followed with great interest the discussion of 
the plan of unbagving our [éliges in Mos- 
quitodum. 1 was disposed at/tirst to indorse 
the idea, but Tam inclined, on second thoueht, 
to allow the said felines to roam over the 
whole country for a while, aud Icave them to 
select their tirst resting place. 

©. S. Hopkius, Syracuse, N. Y.—I have just 
returned from a trip along the Atlantic coust 
to a point ope hundred miles below Juacksun- 
ville, Fla. Io made many converts and ob- 
served a great deal that will interest our peo- 
ple, which I will put on paper. {i expect to 
address the Onondaga COUnLY. farmers’ club 
on Suturday, February 2 ~, Upon the subject of 
tuxiation, 

Joha Nemeth, Hazelton, Pa.-Doum not the 
first person to translate single tax articles inte 
the Slav tongue, but Loam hapuy ta be able 
to show to Shivs aud Hunugariads that. there 
is a way of goveruiny this country under 
Whieh they will be enabled to muke more thi un 
SO ceutsa day. 

John M. Conaty, Providence, 1. —[b is fun 
to geb sicnutures, Pleuse send: me two. or 
three bundred bliuuks. To cuu pet them all 
signed, Some men to whom [ present them 
sity, “bdo not kuow anything about tbat 1 
reply, “Then bo will tell you? When they 
hear what itis many sign und ask for Ulaubs 
to obtain the siguutures of other CS 


A. H. Sanborn, San Francisco, 
siusle Lax chuse is vowing here’ uy ery dayy 

Thos. 3. Buryess, NOW ark, Nod; —Phis lob of 
ued pauebally by sul Lee r a 
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onay now bein force, or yet to be unde goverte 


beinterrupled any more? 
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horretice ot’ hie Pe ptiblietie party is not grows’ 

lug less. Phave always been a democrat, bub | 

ibis ny Judeifent thatthe democratic party. 

has elected its last president, Le will) dom- 

inute this state, however, so .loug as 44,000" 

negroes Vote against it The whites will stick 

to it, got because of their: opposition to the 

principles aud measures of) the republicun 

party, but for protection agamst negro rale. 

To the nation at fare, however, the deénio- 

cratic party was, beaten because it) planted 

itself upon the same platform as the: republi- 

quan party. It sought in’ every way to cone 

cillate the money power whieh naturally. be- 

longed to the republicans. The people want 

a party founded upon the rights. of man 

against despotism of concentrated wealthy 

The coming issue as the. people’s rights as 

against monopolies. The democratio party 

refuses to advocate any change except uarilf, 

nando that’ the ehauge is ouly a pretense. 

‘The single tax will gu far to do uway with 

many of the evils complained of; but how 

about the currency laws and the SOrperations ; 

luws! ae a 
Algernon Hilton, Alexnndria, La.—-I am 

now inthe tla Judge Miuguire spoke of. After 

taking about ayeur to see the eat, Lam now 

vexed that DL cunnot induce others to see it as. 

phunly asido Towas a land reformer. be- 

fore the war, but Io then thought it. best to 

limit the number of aeres wu person could) pos- 

sess. IT now see that the single tax will fix 

all that naturally. How [wish for au orator, 

tu cue bere and. wake up this people. 


J. 5. Watson, Bamporii, Kansas.—It is ono 
trouble to getinen to sign the petition, Nearly 
every one says, “would like to see the ques- 
tion investigated.” But very few oof them 
ure educated up toa full understanding of it. 
T have been taking Tie Sranpanp for the last 
six months, and have seen the speeeh of Mr: 
Shearman before the Ohio legislative ecom- 
mittee. It is this speeeh that “has almost 
porsiuded me” that you are right. I find the — 
more Tread and investigate the single tax 
question the more lam convinced that it is 
the correct thing. 


W. H. Loughead, Zanesville, Ohio.—The- 
single tax men are waking up. We have 
rooms secured and will foruually organize 
next week, ae 

IB. Moore, Fassett, Bradtord Aunty, Pas 
—There is beginning to bea little: single tax 
in the air bere. The people see. 
that something is wrong aud are inquiring | 
how to remedy it 


Givo. HH. ea Rochester, New York,—~ | 
This morning Tmet Mr. Averil of thisesty and- 
one of the hardest workers in the cause. He ~ 

says there is no doubt that Mr. George's lasti 
talk in Rochester did a prenter work than 
Was at first apparent, and that how plenty 
ure asking him wbout the sinyle tax. 

Thomas P. Turner, Healdsburg, Cul.—The 
people here -re‘apathetic conceruing: all re- 
forins. Now that lum seventy years old I 
canunob take tie active interest L did in earlier 
life. Lhave been un abselute free trade ad- 
vocate for mrethan half a century aud was 
umong the firstof the farmers in Mayiand to 
support the repeal of the corn laws and am 
still Working with my pen in urging the adop-— 
tion of the single tua in Great Britain. Mow- 
ever, 1 shall coatinue bo keep up the avitution 
here, believing: that justiee and right will 
sooner or later prevail. 






THE PETITION, 

oe petition referred to above is as follows: 
lo the Honorable the House of Representa- 
fives of the United States: The undersizned re- 
speclfully prays for the uppointiment ‘by your 
honorable body of iu speckul committee for 
the purpose of mating: a full inquiry into, and, 
repert upon, the expediency of vurstope all 
publi¢ revenues bya sige tax apou the value 
of land, irrespective of improvements, to the. 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether im the 
form of tariffs Upon imports, tiaxes upou iu- 
ternal productions, or otherwise. . 





Now is the Time ‘a Act. 


Brentwood, N. J.—The great tie-up on the. 
surface rouds which vn Wednesday ended in: 
a victory for the companies, should, if uotbing 
else will, teach the people that so long as pri- 7 
Vate corporations have the munagement of. 
that which should be in the bands of the gov. 
ernment and operated by it for the public 
good, there will ulways be strikes, lockouts, 
wud enforced idleness. Auy oue with) horse 
subse cannot but see that whatever laws there 


lug the working of railroads on a private ba- 
sis ure demuyoyie and cun easily be evaded, 
Have the campinies won aw vietory, ane | 
that will be a lasting one, one that shall uve 
They lave uot. 
No, the rush of the unemployed will fora 
time drawn the voiee of the oppressed, bu 
oudy fori while, and then i will burst forth: 
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PROFESSOR FOLWELL’S REPLY. 
He Anawers Ebeury Gearve's Recent Speach 
in Minuenpotis. 

St. Pauland Minneapolis Ploneer-Press, 

Dr. Folwell blossomed oul histuightin anew 
role, and made on decided’ hit.” In faet, he 
hit so hard that Nenry George looked very, 
sick when he had fitished. Tt should) not be 
understood, however, that this was ackuock- 
down-und-drac-outiof the Washington rink 
sort. Mr. George's bodyvewas at oa safe dis- 
tance, and the doctor's hits: were meta- 
phvsieal, not physical. . . 

The announcement. that Dr. Folwell would 
reply to Henry George attracted a Snir sized 
audience to the Hennepin avenue theater. 
The audience was tnade up of university peo- 
business omen 
single tax were there in’ limited numbers, 
most of them upstairs. Brother Buell was 
there loaded for beary The bear was. there. 
Governor Pillsbury presided: and introduced 
the speaker. Upon-the: platform were sueh 
familiar faces as those of Judeve Hicks, Judve 
Shaw, George A, Brackett, President North- 
rop, Cuptain Cross, Judge: Matoney, Judce 


Fish, A.B. Nettleton, Douglass Velk, Pro- 


fessor Peebles, Rev. L. G. Powers, Rey. A. J. 
Graham, A.C. Hauean, 

After innsic by a male quartet, Dr. Folwell 
came to the front amid appinuse end pro- 
ceeded to 'do” Mr. George, The doctor never 
pretended to be ao orator. We has made 
many public addresses, but they have been of 
the academic order—straight argument, with- 
out resort to the arts and artifices of rhetoric 
and oratery. Last night he let loose a little 


from his old: moorings. His lecture was grace- 


fully and fercefully written and effectively 
delivered, and the audience was not only in- 
structed but pleased. There were frequent 
gsallies of wit which evoked laughter and well 
rounded periods that called) out applause. 
The doctor spoke for about an hour and a 
quarter and commanded close attention 
throughout. The following is a compreten- 
sive synopsis of his argument: 


Yan the sinele tax be put into operation? 
T answer no, for (hree reasons, It insists on 
the aholition of all other kinds of taxation 
and then does awav- with the tariff, the in- 
ternal revenue, the Jiquor license and the tax 
on franchises. All the present. methods of 
collecting revenue, national, state and local, 
abandoned before the 
single tax ecuid go into effect. Can we sun- 
pose that the whole sixty millions of us contd 
be converted ta the gospel of the single tax 
atonce? Tthink it ought to take about two 
renerations to make the chance of system, 
It is demanded specifieantly that the tarilf 
must go to make room for the single tax, 
There can be ne room for an ineome tax under 
the single tax recime. There is, too. the idea 
of “no taxation, norepresentation.” Violation 
of this immemorial tradition cost one of the 


Stuart kings his crown, and we see further ef- 


fects of itat Lexington and Coneord, at Bun- 
ker hill and Yorktown, Te was in obedience 
to this universal conviction that the framers 
of the national eanstitution provided that di- 
rect taxes and representation shall be appor- 
tinned according to population, and not. ac- 
eording to property or values of anw kind. 
This doctrine jis in every one of eur state con- 
stitutions. The governinent of the United 
States, 100 vears agoowas ehangyved froma 
confederate noinn chiefly beeause the states 
would net eollect and pay over the taxes im- 
posed by congress. Tf the single tax seheme 
is Worked at all, it must be envineered bv the 
general government, and the states and all 
municipalities through the states will enjov 
only such reventtes as conrress shill see fit ta 
apportion and pay over. For these reasons | 
submit that the single tax has no elaim ta ean- 
sideration as a practicable working plan in this 
country in our day. 

These dreamers who advocate the single 
tax on land values assume a state of eoutinu- 
ous and, vniversal peace, and the histery of 
this nation dees not warrant any such expee- 
tations. Mustan invadee nation lav down its 
arms at the moment its revenue from the sin- 
gletax shall have been exhausted? If that 
were the doctrine of the world, one nation 
not so scrupulous as the rest about collecting 
taxes from ehattels and persons would soon 
dietate conditions of existence to all the 
others. The sinvle tax endangers, if not de- 
nies, the right and power of nations to main- 
tain their existence, There have been tines 
in the history of the country when the rental 
value of fand would not have paid the sataries 
of the town clerks, for exnimypte, [7s1, IST, 
1887. In some portions of the country the in- 
come from the single tax would be sometimes 
aw minor quantitv. These enthusiasts make no 
allowance for the disusters whieh in every 
generation wreck cities, dismantle provinces, 
and even iuvulve continentiulareds in loss and 
ruin. 

The devotees of the eue tax assuine that 
Jand is theonuly thing whieh rises in value as 
population and wealth inereases, But there 
ire more things thandand which derive value 
from civilization and oumberss Mr Cheorcets 
speech, for instanee. He wot, let us presume, 
$100 for that performanee, and carried the 
same away With him. Now what gave that 
speech its eush values Would the Comanches 
or Patagonians or the natives on the bank of 
the Niger have puid in their curreney to bear 
it? To analyze the conditions which vive 
Value to such things as Mr, CGreorge’s aration, 
we must consider that: Mr. George enjoys a 
Monopoly of aw certain kind of reasoning 
which ] trust may remain bis axclusive prop- 
ery. 

I dissent fromthe single tax theorists that 
all Jand belongs to everybody. Then the 
Sioux should be cainping on this land to- 
night, and the broken renmants of the Tro- 
quois, the Ottawas and the Hurous should be 
Marching to oceupy them avejent hunting 
grounds ow the Mohawk and the Delaware, 
Mf we admit that the territory of a state bes 
longs to the state, that statement does nob 

import that private individuals uuy vot own 
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land. The doctrine that the land of the 
svorld belongs to God's children is a barmless 
drauisin, Whatis it good for in actual life 
and polities? Nothing, ft is a vague senti- 
ment. As a working rule it) would be, in 
lawyers phrase, “void) for uncertainty.” 
Only alimping, one sided idea of property 
cHu sustain such a vayary. Anotber error of 
the dreamers, of concern particularity to 
economists, they coufuse utility with value, 
ahd vet themselves into such atanugle with 
values, speculative values and what not that 
the ordinary intellect cannot follow them. 

They iguore probable political consequences 
of their scheme, provided it were possible to 
clear the way to it. It is a common experi- 
ence of nations that ehunges in their economic 
institutions are followed by totally unexpeeted 
consequences, Now put all your taxes on 
any ane class of persons aud you at onee con- 
solidate the members of it into a compact 
body ready either to embarass or oppose the 
goverument, or to take possession of the 
powers of the state and dictate the laws, If 
the class selected be laud holding people, ex- 
perience teaches that they will surely and 
rapidly establish themselves us the ruling 
cluss in the state. It is with difficulty that 
people, even now, submit to direct taxation in 
amounts sufficient to support the justitutions 
Which modern states must needs maintain. 
Do you think things would be bettered if you 
placed alYairs in the hands of the laud holding 
chiss and that cluss would name the assessors 
und dictate the valuations? 1 submit, there- 
fore, that the single tax us a theory fails to 
unswer. tothe requirements of a reasonable 
s¥ystein of taxation considered jn the ab- 
stract. These men make the mistake of 
all enthusiasts in presuming that. the 
adoption of this one idea will mend 
all matters. ‘We believe,” says Mr. 
George, “thatin the simple measure of the 
single tax lies the remedy for the vreat social 
and political evilsof our time.” This is not the 
luncguage of truth aud sobriety, but it is the 
wild exclamation of the devotee of one‘idea. 
Before Lhad gone far in the matter I was in- 
clined to think that the single tax might work 
in some petty stute, in some remote and hap- 
py -isle, some secluded mountain gorge, 
Whence population could escape ouly iy the 
olden stairs, and where the passiuns of men 
would not be stirred by the storms which 
sweep over our great hations, With regret 1 
am forced to abandon this amiable conceit, 
because nature is against it, and bhomanity is 
incapable of the virtue it imphes. To the re- 
alization of their dream IT can only point our 
single tax frieuds to sume heavenly consum- 
mation. In that celestial country—but again 
my guod nature gets the better of my judg- 
nent. Inthe celestial country the taxgath- 
erer will never be, nor any single nor double 
tux. Perish, then, the thought which rises 
like Banquo’s ghost and will not down at our 
bidding. There is but one other realm where 
the population is ever on the increase and 
whence migration is impossible. Perhaps in 
that unmentiouable realin the unearned incre- 
ment may form acommona fund sufficient for 
all social veeds, No one will object to the 
experiment. \ 

I first undertook to show that the single tax 
eunbot be put into operation in our country 
und time. Secondly, 1 tried to show that it 
has no merit as an ideal plan of taxation. 
Aud finally I propose to show that the single 
tux plan is uot a plan of taxation at all in the 
proper sense of the word. Mr. George did 
not regularly propose it as a scheme of taxa- 
tion proper. Taxes in free states are not in- 
positions on the peuple by outside and = su- 
perior powers. They are the contribution of 
the citizens for public uses. The idea that 
taxes are a burden let down on the people is 
wsurvival from the great conquering empires 
of antiquity. Ib ought to bave no place in 
the minds of intelligent thinkers, The word 
wt bottum means to apportion by cutting, and 
we have on one hund the principle that taxes 
mnust be apportioned to the public needs aud 
on the other apportioned equitably among the 
people who are to pay. Exaction of money, 
foods or services not propurtivned to public 
uses and nut apportioned to private ability 
ure not in any just sense of the word taxes, 

The speaker bere paid a bish cotapliment to 
Mr. Geurge’s book, ‘“Prosvress and Poverty,” 
for its many admirable qualities, its high 
ideals and lofty bumanity, and which etm- 
bodies, he said, the wew gospel according to 
St. Georee. 

These merits, however, he continued, throw 
into stronger relief the fallacy of his reason- 
ine. To other remedies proposed by men as 
wise and philanthropic be will allow noe + 
eacy. They block the way, he declares, to 
the bringing in the sole and sinple remedy for 
poverty and its attending misery and crime. 
We states this remedy frankly and in loud 
italic type: “Wei must make land pubiie 
property.” This is the bottom doctrine of the 
sinele tax men. This is the gospel according 
to St. George, 

To substantiate this and following state- 
ments liberal quotations were tnade from Mr, 
Geerge’s bouk. 

Private property in land, in Mr. George's 
opinion, is the sule euuse of ‘*waut and suffer- 
ing among the working classes.” For these 

rast comnplieated evils he sees but one 
remedy, abd that a panacea, “common prop- 
epty in land.” Bat he proposes a “quieter aud 
simpler” way than that of formally cou- 
fiscatiog all the land and formally letting it 
out to the luchest bidder, “It is tub necessary 
to conliscate land, iis ouly necessary to con 
tiscate rent.” Here we have it, the lure and 
essence of the siugle tux plilosuphy. Contis- 
cation Mr, George frankly confesses to be his 
vin, Now contiseation and taxation are nut 
the same, They are diverse and irreconcil- 
able things. ‘Taxation eas proporljonment 
to public uses and apportionment lo private 
bility and interest, Confiscation means for- 
feiture aud transfer by force and arms to the 
public treasury, Isat honest, Mr. Georyze, to 
BUY taxation when you mean confiscation? 
Can vou fool four millions farm owners of 
this landand get them tomuke believe they 
own those homesteads after your confiscating 
Inachine shall have knocked all exchange 
value oul of lund? 

The speaker proceeded with considerable 
detuil tu show the true inwardness of the 
scheme by which Mr, George masquerades 
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confiscation under the old aud respected | 
In conetusion, he said be did | 


name taxation, 
not regret the extensive agitation of this 
subject. He had ne fears that Mr. George 
and his converts would: ever be able to per- 
suade the thinking people of America to take 
the back track toward barbarism. The avi- 
tation Will stit up public opinion, lift’ the fog 
and jet the day liirbt in. 

Dr. Fuolwell did not advertise, as Mr, George 
did, to answer questions, Nevertheless he 
had hardly ceased speaking before C. J. 
Buell’s voice was heard above. the applause 
propounding a question. The doctur quieted 
the audience and told bim to fire away. Mr. 
Buell’s melodious tones, wafted down from 
the baleouy, sounded like the whost in “Ham- 
let.” He put in several pertinent questions 
which the doctor generally managed — to 
answer tu the satisfaction of the audieuce, if 
notof Mr Buell. At one point it vot pretty 
lively. 
plauded vigorously, and Buell’s questions 
tickled the Geor,eites into bursts of applause. 
But the latter were clearly in the minority. 
Two or three others fired off nore or less 
relevant questions, and finally the quartet 
puting an appearance und music chartined the 
suvage breasts into stleuce. Mr. BuelP’s fare- 
well shot was: “I hope you will all read 
Henry George’s books.” A sentiment which 
Dr. Foiwell said he could cheerfully second. 


The Comical Case of a Pratected Chain 
Cuble. 

Saitors’ SnuG Harsor, 8S. I.—The incident 
which I here relate happened abvut five years 
ago, and is now told to give an acttal illus- 
tration of one of the many ways in which 
the protective tariff has, dees, and in the ma- 
ture of the case, must, while continued, pro- 
tect American shipping. Now, it has pro- 
tected it until there is scarcely any left now 
to need protection, r 

About the time mentioned aguve lL was at 
Boston, and desirous of a mate's situation. 
Tua few days I met a captain who was in 
want of such aman, and an agreemeut was 
at once made betweenus. Directly theacree- 
ment was made both the captain and myself 
went on board the ship, which was then 
moored close by, waiting for business. When 
we got up on deck, we saw the hatches were 
all off, an’l that there was a ladder down the 
main hatch, intu the hold. Down this ladder 
we both went, and were svun standing on the 
floor of the hold, whieh was empty. except 
Where a couple of lengths of great chain 
cable ranged fore aud aft alongside of the 
keelson on either side. 

“Chain for ballast, captaim?? said I. 

“Oh! ne,” said the captain, “L must tell you 
abo about that chain, This ship eau shift 
With aclean swept hold und all her spars 
aloft. She requires no ballast to stand up 
with, and To have (damned every. separate 
link of that chain every day since it has been 
on board this ship, which is now five years, 
Five years age, inone of the ports of South 
Africa, Which are the hardest ports in the 
world on a ship’s auchors and chains, | parted 
one of my chains, aud lost the anchor and 
fifteen fathoms of chain-ina blow. To vet 
this anchor [ bave now, the only suitable one 
in the place, [ was obliged to take this uinety 
fathoms of chain which belonged to it, al- 
though itis teo big tu enter this ship’s hawse- 
pipe, and is only a constant torment to my- 
self and every onein the ship. Besides taking 
up the rvom of valuable freight it makes an 
endless and useless job shifting it tu eeuns- 
mize space. 

‘Well,’ eontinued the captain, “Lf have 
offered to give that chain away to dealers in 
Portluud, Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. Itold them they could have it if they 
would vay the cost of taking it out of the 
ship. But it’s here yet, because thereis a 
big protective duty on chains which much 
exceeds the price the old iron in it would re- 
alize. Thave always thought it might yet be 
of use somewhere, and so did pot try to haul 
it upand throw it overboard in deep water 
when we hada cargo aboard, tind of course 
eouldn’t throw if over in any one of our har- 
bors. So bere itis.” 

I made one voyuge in that ship and know 
by experience that that chain was an un- 
mitigvated nuisanee. Soon after I left her 
she laid her bunes on au shoal in’ the Chesa- 
peake bay, chain and all, to the great retet 
of her owners and all others interested. 

SEA Dog. 


An Organization in Deuver. 

Denver, Col,.—The single tux men of Den- 
ver buve perfected an organization, to be 
known as the Denver single tax association. 
The purposes of the association will be seen 
in the third article of its constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

The avowed objects aud purposes of this 
association are (1) the abolition of all taxes 
upon personal property, improvements upon 
land, Jabor and the products of labor in 
whatever forni they may appear, and the ap- 
propriation of the full annual rental value of 
land (exclusive of improvements) for pur- 
poses of public revenue; and (2) the encour. 
agement of the adeption of the Australian 
system of voting for securing the absolute 
seerecy of the ballet, 

Mr. Andrew W. Elder, principal of one of 
the largest schools of Denver and well known 
to the teaching fraternity of the state, wus 
elected presideut, H, C. Miles, viee  presi- 
dent; F. UE. Monroe, secretary; G. H. Phelps, 
treasurer, The secretary's address is 2,95} 
Marion strect. FH, Mongo, 
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ONE GREAT PAPER AFTER ANOTHER. 

The Memphis Appeal Wants Free Trade, 
and, Like the New York Times, Would 
be More than Willing co Take the Single 
Tax With It. 


The Memphis Daily Appeal, one of the fore- 
most papers of the south, opens a column 
editorial on “tue single tax theory” in its 
issue of January 31 by sayiug: 


The rapid growth of Henry George's single 
tux theory in the northwest since the Cleve- 
land-Harrison cumpaigu is one of the re- 
markable results of the discussion of the 
question of tariff reform. The vesistauce of- 
fered to so simple a demand of the people by 
the monopolists and their allies, the protec-~ 
tionists, hes borne the fruit so often pre- 
dicted since the presidential election by ob-.. 
servant journalists, and the people are eager 
for any extreme. They are now in many 
places demanding the abolition of protection, 
wud are eager for the adoption of the single 
tux theory, 

After reviewing the murvelous growth of 
the movement in the northwest, the Appeal 
says: 


At the south, though presently few in nuin- 
bers, they are aygressive and display great 
intelligence in the knowledge of George's 
works und of economic questions generally, 
But perhaps the most eucouragiug circuin- 
stance for single taxers is the discussion of 
their claims by the New York Times, which, 
while it does not uvow a conviction in that 
direction, isopenin its sympathy. That pa- 
per, in a second editorial, to which the at- 
tention of the Appeal hus been called by. a 
New York correspondent, makes some con- 
cessions that we think are especially worthy 
the consideration of the nembers of the state 
levislature, now in Session at Nashville. 


Here the Appeal quotes the Times’ article 


‘(the same that appeared in THe STANDARD of 


Junuary 26), on which it comments thus: 


This is a fair, just and reasouable discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of the sinule tax 
theory which, the Times adinits, if it could be 
at once adopted without violently wreoching 
the existing condition of things, would prove 
of great profit and benefit to the people. It 
is an extreme and radical idea, but it is in 
line with the principles advocated by ull true 
democrats who are in favor of free trade— 
and what democrat well crounded in Jetfer- 
sonian principles does not believe in free trade 
and the absolute restriction of legislation and 
of taxes to the purpuses of guverument and 
the welfare of the peuple? - 

New. Hendquarters ino tadianuapolis — The 
Indiana Ballot Law Sure of Passage. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The single tax league 
has secured new quarters and meets weekly, 
Friday. evenings, in Mansur hall, northeast 
corner of Washingtou and Alabama streets. 
This hall is in auew block built last fall, and 
isareally fine large ball capable of com- 
fortubly seating 200. ‘There ure a lar&e num- 
ber of STanpaRD readers in this eity who do 
not attend our meetings or in any wiry eu- 
courage us, Why, 1 donot know. [want to 
suy to these peuple that if they are so en- 
gaged as to prevent their coming to our 
tineetipgs they can certainly assist us finan- 
cially to the extent of their ability, and con- 
tributions will be thankfully received and 
used to promote the principles we teach. A 
few, and none of them overstocked with this 
world’s gouds, are bearing the greater part | 
of the expense attached to the propaganda 
work in this vicinity. 

After to-night’s meeting lL went to the Sen- 
tinel office and asked the city editor how he. 
was fixed for space. Hereplied: “Oh, pretty | 
near filled up, but we've got space for the 
single taux league.” 

The bew election Jaw is now under con- 
sideration, on second reading, for amend- 
ment, in the senate. The bill isdrawa almost 
entirely in conformity with the article on the 
subject written by meat the request of the 
editor of the Sentinel. Of course it includes 
many features which J did not cover. The- 
essential features as embodied in the Austra- 
lian system are incorporated in this bill, and 
were passed on second reading without 
amendment, and the better part of it lies in 
the fuct that it has ceased to be u partisan 
ineasure, the republicans having signitied 
their intention to vote forit. The greatest 
interest is shown in the measure by both pub- 
he and the members, the lhutter, each having 
a copy of the bill before him and following 
carefully the reading seetion by section und 
amendments thereto, something I never 
noticed before. It ean be said that Indiana 
will be the second state in the Union tu adopt 
the Australian system of voting, 

Tinight add that the bill was drawn to 
omit municipalities on aceount of so many 
mninor elections which were not of suftleient 
importance to Warrant the extra expense, but. 
aut my request Senator Barrett, who has 
charge of the bill, promised to offer an 
amendinent making its: provisions apply to 
the municipal elections of this city. 

To the editor of the Sentinel, Mr. Morss, is 
due the credit of unremitting advocacy of. 
this measure und through his efforts its sue. 
cess is assured. L, P, Custer. 

A Newspaper for Jersey Single Tax Men, 

Passaic, N, J.—This city isto havea new 
paper favorable to the single tax, which, it 
is hoped, will act as a messenger tu carry 
knowledge to many vot otherwise to be- 
reached, aud assistiu bringing together thase 
ulready favorable to the single tax, 

The people in and around Passaic are tak- 
ing a pretty lively interest in the tax asseg- 
sors’ books. O, PR, Woop, §. 
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THE GREAT WORK THEY ARE DOING CON- 
SCIOUSLY OR UNCONSCIOUSLY 
FOR THE SINGLE TAX. 

“Unlimited Opportunities Cor Every Single 

tnx Stan te Preach the Gospel of (“Free 

Trade, Free Land, Free Men" to Grent 

Audiences Without Price. : 
The Burlington, Vt, Independent illus- 
trates the folly of taxing the produets of la- 
bor with some local facets, Fire swept the 
improvements [from two adjoining lots. A 
mah wanted to buy one of the lots to build a 
hotel on it, but it was not for sale, and he 
bought the other one aud built his hotel. The 
Independent says thatit is all) wrong to 
punish the mau who built a good, fing looking 
hetel-on the ruins of one lot while the owner 
of the other lot. profits by that. improvement 
“und pays less tuxes because he keeps a pile of 
debris on his lot instead of ornamentine it 
with a house. 


The Ashtabula, Olio, News publishes a 
large portion of Thomas G. Shearman’s ad- 
dress on ‘The Farmers and the.Single Tax.” 
From articles in nearly all of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis papers it appears C. J. Buell 
was not satisfied with Professor Folwell’s 
“answer” to Henry George. After pointing 
out iu the St. Paul Globe some of the absurdi- 
ties perpetrated by the professor, he turns. tu 
the spirit of his answer thus: 


Dr. Folwell, don’t you know that men are 
committing crimes to-day for the want of 
work? Dot vou know that helpless women 
und innecent little children are freezing and 
starving because the husband and father, 
their natural protector, is denied bis equal 
right to God's free gift. to mau—denied it. be- 
cause of our aburninable system of land bold- 
jing and taxation? 

At such a time shall full grown men indulge 
in scoffs and sneers and puintless jokes? Shali 
we quibble over the meaning of words und 
split buirs over imaginary distinctions and 
reseinblunces? Shame on us if wedo. Ratber 
let us vive our best thought to the solution of 
these grave economic questions. 

And to this end I sucvest that you meet me 
ina joint public discussion of the single taux 
question ou its merits. I sincerely hope you 
will find it convenieut to accept this proposi- 
tion, for a full, free, honest discussion cannot 


: _ fail to be of great benelit. 


— Ina sbort note to the press Professor Fol- 
_ well declined to mect Mr. Buell face to face 
on the platforim, 
A citizens’ committee of Passaic, N. 
stirred up the animals in that city by simply 
publishing in the newspapers a few assess- 
ments of real estate, as taken from the asses- 
sur’s records. Assessor Kipp has put his 
books under lock and written a ecard to the 
public. Adarge meeting was held at which 
I. G. Alvord, jr., calted attention to the fact 
that two certain tuts were taxed $4.71 and 
$3.95 respectively, while the two unimproved 
lots between them were assessed at 26 cents. 
This and other similar instances of dishonest 
taxation created great excitement and pro- 
minent tax dodgers felt called upon to defend 
their good names. 
_ The Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette prints 
» conspicuously an open letter from the press 
-, committee of the single tax club of che Queen 
city, asa part of an extensive discussion of 
the priuciples of taxation which has been 
going on in that influential paper for some 
-time. The letter strikingly cails attention to 
the folly of finiog aman because h > has been 
frugal or industrious, the idiocy of diseour- 
weing the production of good things and the 
Viciousness of taxing the home, and cluses by 
showing that a tax on land values would have 
the opposite effect from a tax on wealth 
or the production of wealth, Jn the same 
paper isa communication frou LL. Py Miner 
iu advocacy of the sinele tux. 

The Stark County, Ohie, Democrat, the 
© Zanesville, Ohio, Daily Signal and the Mans- 
field, Ohio, Daily Shield and Banner contained 
interesting siuevle tax urticles in recent issues. 
The last named paper agrees with its curre 
spondent, J. W. Huggins, that personal prop- 
erty isnot equally taxed; but it thinks that 
the cheats who escape are more able to bear 
the tax than many poor land owners, and 
therefore it favors making a redoubled effort 
to catch the cheats, Why dees not the Ban- 
© Wer see that the ouly way to cateh these rich 
cheats is to make then) pay to the community 
the full rental value of the desirable land they 
now use themselves, rent to others, or held 
unused on speculation? They eumt hide land, 

Tn unswer to Edward Atkinson's plea that 
it is impossible to formulate ao bill which 
would enforee the single tax theory, the De- 
troit Kvening News says: 


J., has 


There has been before the Michivan legisla- 
ture fur two sessions bilis formulated on the 
single tax idea, These bills have simply ex- 
empted from taxation all wealth the product 
of dabor. Consequently land values alone ure 
leftto be taxed. The constitution of Mieb- 
igun allows the legislature to adopt the single 
jund tax whenever the majority of the mein- 
bers and the governor so agree. 

The Westborouzh, Mass., Chronutype pub- 
‘Lisbes a column report of a speeeh for the 
single tux by Professur Hamil Garland de- 
livered at the town hall of Southboro, and in 
the same pauper says editorially that the 
single tax is finding too muny advocates, 
Says the Chrontype: 

This talk about the tyranny of land owners 
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is far fetched: The poor men of the cities so 
feelingly alluded to can: now. buy farins in 
rural districts for less than the buildines on 
them are worth. Now let ous be reasonable 


and not try to make out that the laws of the: 


state make us tnartiyrs. Whatwoiuld become of 
the thrifty looking homes of New Engiand: if 
lensed to agitators Who like to talk better 
than te work? : 

In one of Ins weekly contributions to the 
American Union, Milton Allen ctnakes an 
enroest appeal to laboring men to abandon 


wll their old phins for cmaneipation and look: 


to the land question. as the key whieh will 
alone open the gate of freedom of labor. 

A “prominent lawyer? made an argument 
against the sinyle tax. inthe: Columbus, Ohio, 
Sunday Capitalouud us a result: there ap- 
peared in the next issue oof 
formal inswer by the press committee of the 
sinvle tax club and one each: from F.C. 
Phelps of Marietta, 8. Mo Hyneman and 
Charles F. Kipp of Columbus and Ty Ie. Qainn 
of Zanesville. 

The Toledo Industrial News says: 

The more we study. this vexed question of 
taxation the more we can see the inequalities 
and injustice of our present system, or rather 
lack of system, ‘One of the. glaring defects 
of our state method of taxation is the facility 
with which the rich escape and the poor are 
suet. 

The Cleveland American Union of January 
26 contains a second Josinliment of interviews 
with business men on the subject of taxation. 
Henry Born, hardware; Re. He Fetterman, 
boots and shoes: J. W. Connolly, manager 
Ohio rubber and belting company, and W. EE. 
Heffron, undertaker, thought it would be a 
good thing to relieve business of taxation, 
and, without understanding the full eect of 
the sinele tax, they rewarded it with favor, 
J. Krauss, carpets, did not understand the 
single tax, but he was in favor of relieving 
the poor man, and he knew of no better way 
than to tax incomes. N, O. Stone, boots and 
shoes, bad uot studied the sincle tax. He 
wanted the rich to stand their share of taxes, 
and he could not see how Jay Gould could be 
reached by the singte tax. 

An inquiry in the Johastown, Pa, Daily 
Democrat asking bow the single tax w old 
bevelit the workingman brought two rep.ies 
iu Which it was shown that the single tax 
would benefit the workipgmian in divers ways, 

The Northwest Trade, the leading trade 
journal of the Nortbwest, lucidly expounds 
the single tax doctrine to its readers. It says 
that the way to encourage improvements is to 
take tuxes off improvements and tax lund so 
that it would be unprofitable to hold it va- 
cunt. 

The Albany, N. Y., Union madean attack 
on land speculation and land booms one even- 
ing and the next evening Robert Baker had a 
communication in the Union arguing the efYeet 
of land monopoly on wages. 

The Johustown, Pa., Tribune illustrates the 
manner in which the raising present revenues 
on land values only would shift taxes on two 
blocks of Main street real estate in that town, 
and then it shows that while these two blocks 
Now pay So 587 in taxes, under the sinele taux 
uulimited the land alone would vield a reve- 
nue of $24,559, and that the land of the en- 
tire town would yield the magnificent. sum of 
$420,000, Let thuse who doubt that the ‘sin- 
ele tax would yield sufficient revenues make 
Stnilar calculations in their own town or 
county, and they will find) praetically the 
same result as is shown in Johnstown, and an 
analysis of their calculations will demonstrate 
that the single tax limited would relieve wll 
actual users of lund, that it would relieve 
those who put land to its best use most and 
those whe use*land to the least advantage 
least, und shift all the gains of all land users 
tu the unoceuyied Jand, while the sinuie tux 
unhintianited would largely increase present 
revenues and performs the all-important office 
of destroying speeulative land values aud 
throwing allunused land open to use. 


The Hlempstead, Texas, Advance Ctuard, a 
staneh single tax paper, which suspended 
publication a short time sinee, will shortly re- 
supe its geod work inoa broader and better 
field at Houston, , 

The Portland Oregonian, laboring under 
the nisappreheusion that any one proposes an 
equal division of the world’s goods asa. cure 
for poverty, triumphantly remarks that if a 
division were made, in five years one man in 
ten Would -own one-half of the whole, The 
Pondieton Bast Oregon rephes that ander 
present conditions such wight be the cases 
but, says the Wust Orewoniau, that is because 
nen vow crow rich without fabor, at the ex- 
pense of those who du labour, by mouop izing 
natural opportunithes, 

The Ypsilanti, Mich, Commercial must bave 
secu a eonusiderubie part of the cat at least, 
It tells how the lute Lieutenaut-Governor 
MeDonald bought some land in the peninsula 
for $790, and ina few years, without spending 
wdollavora diek of work ou it, demanded 
S50, 0UN a year for the use of it by others, It 
siys that there are other men who went ta 
the upper peninsula poor, but who now, with: 
aut buving done any productive Jabor, are 
worth actually or prospectively from, $5,000, - 
000 Lo $20,000,000, Tt is no wouder,” says the 
Commercial, (Ghat wages are Jew and in 
terest Jaw wheu sa inuch of the product of 
labor and enpital goes into the bunds of the 
drones.” Jt theu follows its own relaarks with 
copious extracts from the great address of 
Thomas G. Stearman before the Ohio legisla- 
tive committee, 


that. paper a- 


A committee of the unti poverty society of 


STANDARD. 


“ful. 


form, under the title The People's 





hearty suppert of this transformation of ite 
Atnone the special features area resume of 
the work of congress astatistical departinent 
eontoiuitus interesting and valuable tables, a 
Qtiesticn andeanswer cola aud actist of the 
Hpatint articles th the Curent tauazies, 
Tu taetatis oi thes see tride and: progressive 
side what the Pari benste Bulletin ison the 
protective aod) “votservirlive’ “side, and: ae 
modu deal qioere. Re Ry Bowker and Louis 
Hlowlondoare the ceditars, Phd Philpott and 
Hinerson We dada associate: editors, wid 
caneng the editorath eomtribators ate toms 
David Ae Wells and Photies GQ. Shearian 
The People's Cause ds published ti New Yorks 
Wh SO Pour street. a 


! 
Toronto called on the county council recently | 
to urge some reforms ino taxation on the lites 
of the single tax, The Toronto Daily News, 
without understanding the single tax, does 
hot hesitate to dudorse: the adverse vetion at | 
the Toronto. couneil, which the: News de- 4 
seribes as ‘an essentially conservative body, 
nottikely to be caught by theories, no miitter 
how attractive they mney be”! 


The Milwaukee Daily Review remarks: 
The gains made by the single tux iden 


during the past six months have been wonder: 
Men who seotled in July profess faith 
in Jaunary and wonder that. they eoald 
have been so blind too the great underlying 
truths solong. Papers are slower to fallinte 
live, butitas notieeable that hundreds that 
openly opposed a year uco. wre pow silent, 
In open advoeney, or, Hike the Free Lance, 
wre proposing what they plense ta eall sub- 
stitutes, but whieh in reality are but crude 
imitations or the same idea in amoditied form, 


The Single Pas League of St. 1 ouls, 

Sr. Lotrs, Mo. tn eomplinnee with weal: 
issued by Stephen MS Ayah uw special meeting 
of the St. Louis single tax league was held at 
his phive of business on danuary oe. 

Mr Ryan ealled the mecting to order and 
appormted: Hamlin: Russell temporary chiair- 
man and Sidney AL Rendl was elected see- 
retary pro teu : 

After informal discussion as to the objeet of. 
the meeting the following pledge was formu- 
dated ane signed by all present: 

Woe, the undersigned, holding that the pres- 
ent system Of taxation is uajust, oppressive 
wand owustefiu, doo pledge ourselves bo put: 


Ino we recent: number the Western Building 
Association Journal advouvated the exemp- 
tion from taxation of improvements and the 
concentration of taxes on hundovalues, Now 
comes the Building Society Advocate af -Chi- 
engo, the organ of the Cook county building 
assochition league, whielbquotes fromthe St. 
Louis organ, saying: 

The primary object of such associations is. 
to facilitate the procuremeut of homes by its 
tnembers. Whatever aets uso hindrance or | & : 
whurte stich uttiinment is directly opposed | forth our best efforts and use all lawful neans 
ta the interests of these societies, That our | to abolish the system and substitute for it a gare 
present methods of raising public revenues | Single tex ou the rental valueol land, ae SG EAs 
are cride, uneertain aod teqiuiailis pai lally Upou motion of Mr. Ryan it was decided to 
apparent, so that a thorough discussion of | establish a single tax headquarters, fur whieh 
the whole subject is greatly needed. We purpose wm ways and menus committee was! 
propese, in futare numbers of the a appointed. a : 

tei ' ary Porc . . vO » ' : = 
re ca tees, phic we tape | iseussion was thew had upon the work of 
reader of the paper. the different organizations in the city, future 
policy, ete., after which a resolution by W.G. 





The Rush City, Minn., Post saws that the i 
4 v9 : - . Bohannon was awdopted, ‘dustructingg the see- 
single tax would be wi good thing | for a4 ; . ; 
ee : : retary Co notify all siupdle tix people, through 
millienaires but not for land owners, and |, eee 
: Tie STANDARD and other papers, of the pro- 
therefore it thinks the movement should: be 


eeedings of this meeting: and invite their 

attendance and co-gperation at future meet- 

ings, of which public notice will be given.” 
SipNEY A. ENDL, secretary. 


confined to the east, Where ‘the millionaires 
are, and that the people of the west who have 
more land than anything else should not be 
bothered with ‘suel: nonsense.” 

If that brilliant free trade paper, the Phil- 
adelphin Reeord, does not see the advantage 
of appropriating laud values for public pur. 
poses, it clearly sees the diseouraying etfect, 
taxation has on industry. “The property of 
joint stock companies engaged in manufiaet- 
uring and trading in Penusylvani’ is already 
taxed fike any other personal property. A 
new law has just been proposed to levy an 
additional tax on the capital stoek represent. 
ing such property. The Record supports the 
bill on the ground that it wou'd tend to dis- 





Kora Single Max Club Ponse. 

The following subseriptions have been reso. 
ceived sinve the last report: wo onastes 
George Lo hod, Wis Mudhomat., city (82 inelosed)ocy: 
LoS.S., New York ooecse. sidieidinats ouiyeaeg jaseaw cgeae sae cl 
dames fraser, Morris bony NY i pee 
COV. harbottte, Pulashie NoYes Ve ne eee 
Ko, Stamion, JED 2a HOG Hes ty News york eeeetees 
MON Gdatehson. So ene dne een ers CHOY, NY Joe 2h 





as Lee capitlelil ne ; ttl Tens Geeore Wietine retain: Wao 27 betcdeuhial - 
courace the =e uUPrtileda iu rSOnus wit rout at, London, Both, Mag bind (S70 mclostdy os. ccs. . 
soul or marrow” fromengaging in enterprises | bo Y. Colin 2) West Sticcccccceees cues lees Snr : 
Which could be as well conducted by indi- | Fred Bestelanyer. 220 second aye lies sae 
viduals, “This class of corporations,” says seer we ee ai PEST Wel Meleere ee 
: A Sr. Qaatey, 2 tags DASNY cri actlece'a h-d-¥ Vi ecegere ecade 6 oie iene ; 
the Record, “are the first to reduce aud the | gasih Grant, Prospect Phone ocsiwey a, Bi Lyi fe 
last to raise the rate of wages.” Why does ee cat — i. 
z * EC at ‘ay tee . Total for Week wicccc ec eae a ees Vara vasa Dee ivy pe eeeeces | UU 
not the tecord see that the way to really Previously texnowhelpedkecce, SE Sa Yee 
benelit the ware worker is uot to lax corpor- ‘ania sees eh eee 
: 7 . ‘ OAT, Coc cere ae Cee recreates eesecee cece Ue ‘ 
tious, but to take all taxes off corporations Cee ihe 


Received oo qecount of shires already sub-- 
serthed: Frank Norris, Sly i. Ta. Klump, $l. 

The comunittee hateby spporited: will holdia 
meeting this weebk, whe active work will be 
vain resumed, : 


and workingmen alike, and vive the ware 
worker un equal: chauee with his richer 
brother at the store houses of nature! 

Jo. Burton nearly lills the irst page of 
the Detroit Onward with au article on how 
the single tax would bevelit the producers of 
wealth. He alse figtres out: how the shifting 
of taxes feom improvements and other wealth 
to hind values would shift) burdens from the 
built up wards to those wards in’ Detroit 
Where much land is held ou speculittion. 

The National Allianee of Houston, Texas, 
bewails the lot of the tenant farmer oof the 
southatereat length. Tt says that “the dow 
inthe manger poliey, When applied to taud 
ownership, bas done more to retard oir pros: 
perity aud indirectly encourage race troubles 
thaniany other one cause.” Bat the remedy 
offered by the Atlianec is: Give the poor man 
a chanee te buy himself a farmoand the shift- 
less tenant will merge into the anmibitious, 
farmer, Why not give the poor min secure 
possession of all the land he cau profitably 
tse and allow bim to keep all he ean produce 
on it without compelling him to buy a faru 
“The single tax will do ite” 

A Circleville, O., correspondent of the Ohio 
State Journal, who ironically sigus himself 
‘Single Tax,” occupies nearly te column of 
space with brilliant arguments against the 
position lately taken by the Cincinnati Conse 
nerclal Gazette, that personal property should 
not be taxed, of which the following are good 
speciinens: The single tax would destroy fad 
Values, then the poor hand: folders would he 
unable to pay the tix, would be foreed to sell 
tothe rich forea soupy and the pouroweule 
have to rent, and thea the rich would) put ap 
reuts and the poor lari and day duborers 
would be worse olf than ever. ‘Vhs at will 
be seen thateven our Carclevilie friend sees: 
the terrible effeer of laud anonapely, sad: 
When be onee sees that taxing land tots fil] 
rental value wilh put allaen onan equal foot. 
ine, as far as land is concerned, and. keep 
them there, he will be a single tax matin 
earnest, oe ee 





A Conference to Be Weld ia Maiue. 
AUBURN, Me.-—Sinee our notice was pub- 
ished in THe STANDARD, lovitiogs Correspond- 
chee i regard toa state Gonfercace, our elub 
has received detters frome call parts of the 
stile, and every: letter uitkes us feel as 
thoush we dind always khowe caueh other, 
Wher ib igrenb mony causes we hive never 
rven seeneenreh other —t Gur antention to 
bolda confercoee, and seeouslio we dre and in 
Whab way wolcun best help alone this great 

‘refornn : «oe : , 
The (ing sinede tux? een are tiost inter- 
estedoite at the present time is batlot reform. 
Qurelab indorsed the Looney bill, and has 
curetated petitions for ats passages and we 
hope-and that as about allwe dare to du 
thatit will pass the house and senate; andaf 
it dues it will become au daw, for rovernors of 

Mitine dowu't veto, 

“Phe prohibition cluboof this city challenged 
the single tax club to a debate, and we 
prampuy met Chenin their club room aud dis- 
cussed the question to the cutive satisfaetion 
of the eubo Phe Anbura Daily Gazette pub- 

lishes our coutributions, Hh, G, Casny. 
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Yo. AS Men Discias the Single Max, 
Des Wiel, Mal se hh Ve MCA. Vihorany soe 2 
ccrety devoted ao whole evening recently toa! 
(iseassion of the qaestion, “Shall taxes be pas 
moved from habor: products aud plaved on 
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The Meonlen Causev=s New shawrnads: 
The first numberof anew monthty: journal 
devoted to tarll, batlot and civil service pee 


has just. made its appearance, o[b says ot 
self thatdt “takes upp the coud work of “Phe 
Million, formneriy published: bye Mis Phbpett 
and Mr We. We Witnian from Des. Mames, 
Jowa, und has their cordial assent in ashing | 
from the friends of that useful journal the 
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THE CANONS OF TAXATION 


Chapter Hof Rack VIELof Progress and Poverty, en- 
tiled “The Proposition Tried by the Canons of Tax- 
nition” 


The best tax by whieh public revenues can 
he raised is evidently that which will closest 
conform to the following conditions: 

1. Thatit bear as lightly as possible upon 
production—so as least to check the increase 
of the general fund from which taxes must 
be paid and the community maintained. 

2% That it be easily and cheaply collected, 
‘and fallas directly as may be upon the ulti- 
mate payers—so as to take from the people 
as little as possible in addition to what it 
vields the government. : 

3. That it be certain—so as to give the least 
opportunity for tyranny or corruption on the 
part of officials, and the least temptation to 
Jaw breaking and evasion on the part of the 
taxpayers. 

4. That it bear equally—so as to give no 
citizen dn advantage or put any at a disad- 
vantage, as compared with others. 

Let us consider what form of taxation best 
accords with these conditions. Whatever it 
be, that evidently will be the best mode in 
which the public revenues can be raised. 


I—The Effect of Taxes upon Production. 


All taxes must evidently come from the 
produce of land and labor, since there is no 
other source of wealth than the union of 
buman exertion with the material and forces 
of nature. But the manner in which equal 
amounts of taxation may be imposed may 
very differently affect the production of 
wealth, Taxation which lessens the reward 
of the producer necessarily lessens the in- 
centive to production; taxation which is con- 
ditiuned Upon the act of production, or the 
use of any of the three factors of production, 
necessarily discourages prvuduction, Thus 
tuxation which diminishes the earnings of the 
laborer or the returns of the capitalist tends 
to render the one less industrious and intelli- 
gent, the other less disposed to save and in- 
vest. Tuxation which falls upon the processes 
of production interposes an artificial obstacle 
to the creation of wealth. Taxation which 
falls upon labor as it is exerted, wealth as it 
is used as capital, land as it iscultivated, will 
manifestly tend to discourage production 
mnuch more powerfully than taxation to the 
same amount levied upon laborers, whether 
they work or play, Upon wealth whether used 
productively or unproductively, or upon land 
whetner cultivated or left waste. 

The mode of taxation is, in fact, quite as 
important as the amount. As a small burden 
budly placed may distress a horse that could 
carry with ease a much larger one properly 
adjusted, soa people may be impoverished 
and their power of producing wealth de- 
struyed by taxation, which, if levied in an- 
other way, could be borne with ease. A tax 
on date trees, imposed by Mohammed Ali, 
caused the Evyptian fellubs to cut down their 
trees; but at.x of twice the amount imposed 
on the land produced no suchresult. Thetax 
of ten per cent on all sales, imposed by the 
duke of Alva in the Netherlands, would, had, 
It been maintained, have all but stopped ex- 
change while yielding but little revenue. 

But we need not go abroad for Wlustrations, 
The production of wealth in the United 
States is largely lessened by taxation which 
bears upon its processes. Ship building, in 
which we excelled, has been all but destroyed, 
so far us the foreign trade is concerned, and 
many branches of production and exchange 
seriously crippled, by taxes which divert in- 
dustry from more to less productive forms, 

This checking of production is in greater or 
less degree characteristic of most of the taxes 
by which the revenues of modern govern- 
ments are raised. All taxes upon man- 
ufactures, all taxes upon commerce, all taxes 
upon capital, all tuxes upon improvements, 
are of this kiud. Their teudency is the same 
as that of Mohammed Ali's tax on date trees, 
though their effect may not be so clearly 
seen, 

Allsuch taxes have a tendency to reduce 
the production of wealth, and should, there- 
fore, never be resorted to when it is possible 
to raise money by taxes whico do not check 
production. This becomes possible as society 
develops and wealth accumulates, Taxes 

Which fall upon ostentation would simply 
turn into the public trensury what otherwise 
would be wasted in vain show for the sake of 
show; and taxes upon wills and devises of 
the rich would probably have little effect in 
checking the desire for accumulation which, 
after it has fairly got hold of a man, becomes 
a blind passion. But the great class of taxes 
from which revenue may be derived without 
interference with production are taxes upon 
monopohes—for the profit of monopoly is in 
itselfa tax levied upon production, and to 
tax it is simply to divert into the publie cof- 
fers what production must in any event pay. 

There are ainong us various sorts of monop- 
olies, For instance, there are the temporary 
monopolies created by the copyright and pat- 
ent laws. These it would be extremely unjust 
and unwise totax, inasmuch as they are but 
recoguilions of the right of labor to its in- 
tangible productions, and rewards held out to 
invention, There are also the onerous mo- 
nopolies alluded to in Chapter 1V of Book I, 
which result froin the uvgregation of capital 
in businesses which ure of the nature of mo- 
nopolies. But while it would be extremely 
diffleult, if not altogether impossible, to levy 
taxes by general law so that they would fall 
exclusively on the returns of such monopoly 
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and not become taxes on production or ex- 
change, itis much better that these monup- 
olies should be abolished. In large part they 
spring from legislative commission or omis- 
sion, as, for instance, the ultimate reason 
that San Francisco merchants are compelled 
to pay more for goods sent direct from New 
York to San Francisco by the Isthmus reute 
than it costs toship them from New York tu 
Liverpool or Southampton and thence to San 
Francisco, is to be found in the ‘‘protective” 
laws which make it so costly to build Amer- 
ican steamers, and which forcid foreign 
steamers to carry goods between American 
ports. The reason that residents of Nevada 
are compelled to pay as much freight from 
the cast as though their goods were carried 
to San Francisco and back again, is that the 
authority which prevents extortion on the 
part of a hack driver is not exercised in re- 
spect to a railroad company. And it may be 
said generally, that businesses which are in 
their nature monopolies are properly part of 
the functions of the state «nd should be as- 
sumed by the state. There is che same reason” 
why government should carry telegraphic 
messages as that it should carry letters; that 
railroads should belong to the public as that 
common roads should. 

But all other monopolies are trivial in ex- 
tent as compared with the monopoly of land. 
And the value of land expressing a monopoly, 
pure and simple, is in every respect fitted for 
taxation. That is to say, while the value ofa 
railroad or telegraph line, the price of gas or 
of a patent medicine, may express the price 
of monopoly, it also expresses the exertion of 
labor and capital; but the value of land, or 
economic rent, as we have seen, is in no part 
made up from these factors, and expresses 
nothing but the advantage of appropriation. 
Taxes levied upon the value of land cannot 
check production in the slightest degree until 
they exceed rent, or tre value of land taken 
annually, for unlike taxes upon commodities, 
or exchange, or capital, or any of the tools or 
processes of production, they do not bear 
upon production. The value of land does not 
express the reward of production, as does 
the value of crops, of cattie, of buildings, or 
any of the things which are styled personal 
property and improvements. It expresses 
the exchange value of monopoly. Itis not in 
any case the creation of the individual who 
owns the land; it is created by the growth of 
the community. Hence the community can 
take it all without in any way lessening 
the incentive to improvement or in the 
slightest degree lessening the production of 
wealth. Taxes may be imposed upon the 
value of land until all rent is taken by the 
state, without reducing the wages of labor or 
the reward of capital one iota; without in- 
creasing the price of a single commodity, or 
making production in any way more difficult. 

But more than this. Taxes on the value of 
land not only do not check production as do 
most other taxes, but they tend to increase 
production, by destroying speculative rent. 
How speculative rent checks production may 
be seen not only in the valuable land with- 
held from use, but in the paroxysms of in- 
dustrial depression which, originating in the 
speculative advance in land values, propa- 
gate themselves over the whole civilized 
world, everywhere paralyzing industry and 
causing more waste and probably more suf- 
fering than would a general war. Taxation 
which would take rent for public uses would 
prevent all this; while if land were taxed to 
auything near its reutal value, no one could 
afford to hold land that he was not using, 
and, consequently, land not in use would be 
thrown open to those who would use it. Set- 
tlement would be closer, and, consequently, 
labor and capital would be enabled to pro- 
duce much more withthe same exertion. The 
dog in the manger who, in this country 
especially, so wastes productive power, 
would be choked off. 

There is yet an even more important way 
by which, through its effect upon distribu- 
tion, the taking of rent to public uses by tax- 
ation would stimulate the production of 
wealth. But reference to that may be re- 
served. Itis sufficiently evident that with 
regard to production, the tax upon the value 
of the land is the best tax that can be im- 
posed. Tax manufactures, and the effect is 
to check manufacturing; tax improvements, 
and the effect isto lessen improvement; tax 
commerce, and the effect is to prevent ex- 
change; tax capital, and the effect is to drive 
itaway. But the whole value of land may 
be taken in taxation, and the only effect will 
be to stimulate industry, to open new oppor- 
tunities to capital, and to increase the pro- 
duction of wealth. 


II.—As to Ease and Cheapness of Collection. 


With, perhaps, the exception of certain li- 
censes and stamp duties, which may be made 
almost to collect themselves, but which can 
be relied on for only a trivial amount of reve- 
hue, & tax upon land values can, of all taxes, 
be most easily and cheaply collected, For 
land cannot be hidden or carried off; its 
value can be readily ascertained, and the as- 
sessment once made, nothing but a receiver 
is required for collection. 

And as under all fiscal systems some part 
of the public revenues is collected from taxes 
on land, and the machinery for that purpose 
already exists and could as Well be made to 
collect all as @ part, the cost of collecting the 
revenue now obtained by other taxes might 
be entirely saved by substituting the tax on 
land values for ull other taxes. What an 
enormous saving might thus be made can be 
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inferred from the horde of officials now en- 
gaged in collecting these taxes. 

This saving would largely reduce the differ- 
ence between what taxation now costs the 
people and what it yields, but the substitu- 
tion of a tax on land values for all other 


taxes would operate to reduce this difference 


in an even more important way, 
A tax on land values does not add to 


prices, and is thus paid directly by the per- 
sons on whom it falls; whercas, 
upon things of unfixed quantity increase 
prices, and in the course of exchange are 
shifted from seller to buyer, increasing as 
they go. 
loaned, as has been often attempted, the 
lender will charge the tax to the borrower, 
and the borrower must pay it or not obtain 
the loan. 
ness, he in his turn must get back the tax 
from his customers, or bis business becomes 
unprofitable. 
ings, the users of buildings must finally pay 
for it, for the erection of buildings will cease 
until building rents become high cnough to 
pay the regular profit and the tax besides. If 
we impose a tax upon manufactures or im- 
ported goods, the manufacturer or importer 
will charge it in a higher price to the jobber, 
the jobber to the retailer, and the retailer to 
the consumer. 
the tax thus ultimately falls, must not only 
pay the amount of the tax, but also a profit 
on this amount to every one who has thus ad- 
vanced it—for profit on the capital he has ad- 
vanced in paying taxes is as much required 
by each dealer as profit on the capital he has 
advanced in paying for goods. 
cost, when bought of the importer in San 
Francisco, $702 thousand, of which @14 is the 
cost of the cigars laid down in this port and 
$56 is the customs duty. 
purchases these cigars to sell again, must 
charge a profit, not on $14, the real cost of 
the cigars, but on $70, the cost of the cigars 
plus the duty. 
add to prices are shifted from haud to hand, 
increasing as they go, until they ultimately 
rest upon consumers, 
more thar is received by the government. 
Now, the way taxes raise prices is by increas- 
ing the cost of production and checking sup- 


all tuxes 


If we impose a tax Upon money 


If the borrower uses itin his busi- 


If we impose a tax upon build- 


Now, the consumer, on whom 


Manila cigars 


But the dealer who 


In this way all taxes which 


who thus pay much 


ply. But land is not athing of human pro- 
duction and taxes upon rent cannot check 
supply. Therefore, though a tax on rent 


compels the land owners to pay more, it gives 


them no power to obtain more for the use of 
their land, as it in no way tends to reduce the 
supply of land. On the contrary, by compel- 
ling those who hold land on speculation to 
seli or let for what they can get, a tax on 
Jand values tends to increase the competition 
between owners, and thus to reduce the price 


of land. 


Thus in all respects a tax upon land values 
is the cheapest tax by which a large revenue 
can be raised—giving to the government the 
largest net revenue in proportion to the 
amount taken from the people. 


IIT.—Asto certainty. 


Certainty is an important element in tax- 
ation, for just as the collection of a tax de- 
pends upon the diligence and faithfulness of 
the collectors and the public spirit and hon- 
esty of those who are to pay it, will opportu- 
nities for tyranny and corruption be opened 
on the one side, and for evasions and frauds 
on the other. 

The methods by which the bulk of our re- 
venues are collected are condemned on this 
ground, if on noother. The grosscorruptions 
and fraud occasioned in the United States by 
the whisky and tobacco taxes are well known, 
the constant under-valuations of the custom 
house, the ridiculous uotruthfulness of income 
tax returns, and the absolute impossibility of 
getting anything like a just valuation of per- 
sonal property, are matters of notoriety. 
The material loss which such taxes inflict— 
the itern of cost which this uncertainty adds 
to the amount paid by the people but not re- 
ceived by the government—is very great. 
When, in the days of the protective system of 
England, her coasts were lined with an army 
ot men endeavoring to prevent smuggling and 
another army who were engaged iu evading 
them, it is evident tnat the maintenance of 
both armies had to come from the produce of 
labor and capital, that the expenses and 
profits of the smugglers, as weil as the pay 
and bribes of the custom house officers, con- 
stituted uv. tax upon the industry of the nation 
in addition to what was received by the gov- 
ernment. And so, all douceurs to assessors; 
all bribes to customs officials; all moneys ex- 
pended in electing pliable officers or in pro- 
curing acts or decisions which avoid taxation; 
all the costly modes of bringing in goods so 
as to evade imposts; all moictics, and expen- 
ses of detectives and spies; all expenses of 
legal proceedings and punishments, not only 
to the government, but to those prosecuted, 
are so much which these taxes take from the 
general fundof wealth, without adding tothe 
revenue, 

Yet this is the least part of the cost. Taxes 
which lack the clernent of certainty tell most 
fearfully upon morals, Our revenue laws as 


a body might be well entitled, ‘Acts 
to promote the corruption of public 
officials, to suppress honesty and en- 


courage fraud, to set & premium upon per- 
jury and the subornation of perjury, and to 
divorce the idea of Jaw from the idea of 
justice.” This is their true character; and 
they succeed admirably. A custom house 
oath is a by-word; our assessors regularly 
swear to assess all property at ita full, true, 
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cash value, and habitually do nothing of the 
kind; men who pride themselves on their per- 
sonal and commercial honor bribe officials 
and make false returns; and the demoraliz- 
ing spectacle is constantly presented of the 
same court trying © murderer one day and a 
vendor of unstamped matches the next! 

So uncertain and so demoralizing are these 
modes of taxation that the New York com- 
mission, composed of David A. Wells, Edwin 
Dodge und George W. Cuyler, who investi- 
gated the subject of taxation in that state, 
proposed to substitute for most of the taxes 
now levied, other than that on real estate, an 
arbitrary tax on each individual, estimated 
on the rental value of the premises he occu- 
pied. 

But there is no necessity of resorting to any 
arbitrary assessment. The tax on land values, 
which is the least arbitrary of taxes, possesses 
in the highest degree the element of certainty. 
It may be assessed and collected with a 
definiteness that partakes of the immovable 
and unconcealable character of the land 
itself. Taxes levied on land may be collected 
to the last cent, and though the assessment 
of land is now often unequal, yet the assess- 
ment of personal property is fur more un- 
equal, and these inequalities in the assess- 
ment of land largely arise from the taxation 
of improvements with land, and from the de- 
moralization that, springing from the cuuses 
to which I have referred, affect the whole 
scheme of taxation. Were all taxes placed 


upon land values, irrespective of improve-— 


ments, the scheme of taxation would be so 
simple and clear, and public uttention would 
be so directed to it, that the valuation of 
taxation could and would be mide with the 
same certainty that a real estate agent can 
determine the price a seller can get for a lot. 


IV.—As to Equality. 


Adam Smith’s canon is, that “The subjects 
of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the state.” Every tax, he goes on 
to say, which falls only upon rent, or only 
upon wages, or only upon interest, is neces- 
sarily unequal. In accordance with this is 
the common idea which our systems of tax- 
ing everything vainly attempt to carry out— 
that every one should pay taxes in proportion 
to his means, or in proportion to his incotne. 

But, waiving all the insuperable practical 
difficulties in the way of taxing every oue ac- 
cording to his means, it is evident that justice 
cannot be thus attained. 

Here, tor instance, are two men of equal 
means, or equal incomes, one having a large 
family, the other having no one to support 
but himself. Upon these two men indirect 
taxes fall very unequally, as the one cannot 
avoid the taxes on the food, clothing, etc, 
consumed by his family, while the other need 
pay only upon the necessaries consumed by 
himself. But, supposing taxes levied di- 
rectly, sothat each pays the same amount, 
Still there is injustice. The income of the 
one is charged with the support of six, eight 
or ten persons; the income of the other with 
that of but a single person. And unless the 
Malthusian doctrine be carried to the extent 
of regarding the rearing of a new citizen as 
an injury to the state, here is a gross injus- 
tice. 

But it may be said that this is a difficulty 
which cannot be got over; that it is nature 
herself that brings buman beings heipless into 
the world and devolves their support upon 
the parents, providing in compensation there- 
for her own sweet and great rewards. Very 
well, then, let us turn to nature, and read the 
mandates of justice in her law. 

Nature gives to labor; and to labor alone. 
In avery Garden of Eden a man would starve 
but for human exertion. Now, here are 
two men of equal incomes—that of the 
one derived from the exertion of his labor, 
that of the other from the rent of land. Is it 
just that they should equally coutribute to 
the expenses of the state? Evidently not. 
The income of the one represents wealth he 
creates and adds to the general wealth of 
the state; the income of the other represents 
merely wealth that he takes from the general 
stock, returning nothing. The right of the 
one to the enjoyment of his income rests on 
the warrant of nature, which returns wealth 
to labor; the right of the other to the enjoy- 
ment of his income is a mere fictitious right, 
the creation of municipal regulation, which is 
unknown and unrecognized by nature. The 
father who is told that from his Jabor he must 
support his children must acquiesce, for such 
is the natural decree; but he may justly de- 
mand that from the income gained by his 
labor not one penny shall be taken, so long as 
& penny remains of incomes which ure gained 
by a monopoly of the natural opportunities 
which nature offers impartially to all, and in 
which his children have as their birth-right 
in equal share. 

Adam Smith speaks of incomes as “enjoyed 
under the protection of the stute;” and this is 
the ground upon which the equal taxation of 
all species of property is commonly insisted 
upon—that it is equally protected by the 
state. The basis of this idea is evidently that 
the enjoyment of property is made possible 
by the state—that there is n value created 
and maintained by the community which is 
justly called upon to meet community ex- 
penses. Now, of what values is this true? 
Only of the value of land. This is @ value 
that does not arise until a community is 
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formed, and that, unlike other values, grows 
with the growth of the community. Jt only 
exists as the community exists. Scatter 
again the largest community, and Jand, now 
so valuable, would bave no value at all. 
With every iucrease of population the value 
of land rises; with every decrease it falls. 
This is true of nothing clse save of things 
which, like the ownership of land, are in their 
nature monopolies. 

The tax upon land values is, therefore, the 
It falls only 
upon those who receive from society % pecu- 


‘liar and valuable benefit, and upon them in 


proportion to the benefit they receive. It is 
the taking by the community, for the use of 
the community, of that value which is the 
creation of the community. It is the appli- 
cation of the common property to common 
uses. When all rentistaken by taxation for 
the needs of the community, then will the 
equality ordained by nature be attained. No 
citizen will have an advantage over any other 
citizen save as is given by his industry, skill, 
and intelligence; and each will obtain what 
he fairly earns, Then, bus not till then, will 
labor get its {ull reward, and capital its nat- 
ural return. 





A Municipal Tariff. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Last summer, business 
being very dull, I started on a peddling tour 
through the country. In the course of my 
wanderings I struck the town of Chillicothe, 
in southern Ohio. I started out to work one 
Saturday morning, but hadn’t gone far when 
a big policeman accosted me, and the follow- 
ing colloquy ensued: 

Policeman—Say, young fellow, have you 
got a license? 

Young Fellow—License? 
mean?! 

“A license to sell those goods.” 

‘Why, I thought this was a free country, 
and aman had aright to make a living any- 
where without being taxed for the privilege.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘so it is a free country, 
but not free enough for peddlers; so you'll 
have to go down to the mayor’s office and 
settle.” 

Arriving at the office, I was introduced to 
his honor (who was seated in a revolving 
chair, with his feet cocked up in front of him) 
&s8 a miscreant who had dared to enter the 
sacred precincts of the borough for the pur- 
pose of trying to flood the citizens with some 
cheap goods. But the all-wise city fathers, 
knowing better what the people wanted than 
they knew themselves, had determined to 
keep all such men as me out. So his honor 
said I would have to take out a license. 
When I remonstrated with him as to the in- 
justice of fining me for the privilege of work- 
ing he said, ‘Well, our merchants have to be 
protectd.” Isaid: “So you don’t put on the 


What do you 


tax because you want revenue, but you put it 


on to helpaclass, Isn’t that unconstitution- 
alf’ “Well, I don’t want to argue with you,” 
he said. ‘No license, no sell.” ‘Well, what 
is your license” ‘Five dollars a day.” 

I didn’t faint, bur I came near it, though. “I 
can’t begiu to make five dollars a day,” I shout- 
ed. “I didn’t suppose you could,” he said. 
“It’s for that reason we put on the license, to 
keep you out of town.” What wasI to do? 
Here was a tariff! put on which killed my 
business and the only remedy left was to en- 
ter the already overcrowded labor market. 
Suddenty remembering that I had partly 
learned a trade when a boy, the thought 
struck me that perhaps I could get work at 
that; but ah, that five dollar license no doubt 
stood in the way. I ventured to express my 
thoughts to his honor and to my surprise he 
told me that no license was necessary to 
work at my trade if. I could get work; that 
trade not being protected. [then inquired if 
the menin any other trades were protected by 
license: carpenters, blacksmiths. plumbers, 
hod carriers, laborers, etc. But strange to 
say, no protective license was put on for 
them. The only ones who were protected 
were the dear, darling little storekeepers, and 
they, in point of numbers, amounted to only 
about five per cent of the population and they 
were privileged to fleece the other ninety-five 
per cent on their purchases. Thus this little 
pup of a protective tariff did nothing but kill 
one business, and tended to overcrowd the 
labor market, thus pulling wages down to 
aminimum. It also tended to givetoa few 
a monopoly of selling goods, thus decreasing 
the purchasing pewer of wages and forcing 
the luborer who sold his labor in a cheap mar- 
ket to expend bis carnings in a dear one—and 
the masses seeined to like it. 

ANTI-PROTECTION, 


A Single Tax Paper Suspends Publication, 


The Hemstead, Texas, Advance Guard, 
which has for many months fought bravely 
forthe same cause that Tae Stanpanrp is 
fighting for, has from lack of support been 
forced to suspend publication indefinitely. In 
its last issue it says: 


The movement which the Advance Guard 
has labored to promote is gaining ground 
with a@ rapidity that has characterized few 
of the refurms that have been accepted by 
the country, Theemancipation of the land 
will be as greatly commemorated in after 
years as has been the manumissiun of colored 
slaves; but it will bea grander achievement, 
as upon it depends the freedum of the indus- 
trial slave who labors for privilesed classes, 
and lives by suffrance of monopoly. ‘This 


paper sounded the first bugle note of the ad- 


vance of the cause in Texas; it will yet re- 
vive and do veteran service in the contest. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


The great costume ball of 1889 is numbered 
with the past, and the elnborate accounts of 
it that have appeared in the daily journals 
have been duly filed and stored away by 
relic lovers with those of Mrs, Vanderbilt's, 
Mrs. Schermerhorn’s, Mrs. Brevoort’s, and 


| the fancy ball at Delmonico’s rooms in 1875, 


which are among the most noted events of 
the kind in the history of fashionable life in 
New York. In the Venetian quadrille the 
richest and most picturesque costumes of the 
eveniig appeared—with the exception, of 
course, of luminaries like Mrs. William Astor 
and Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, who might have 
personated queens of the Cannibal islands 
clothed only in their jewels, so completely 
were they covered by and encased in them. 
There were some exquisite gowns and very 
pretty women among the Venetians, notably 
Mrs. Samuel Colgate in white and gold, with 
a collar and girdle thickly sown with pearls, 
It was not alone the gay crowd at the Ronde: 
my of Design, however, that made Tuesday 
night so interesting, but the magnificent ban- 
quets given in connection with the affair. In 
the opinionof those who had the good for- 
tune to view Mrs. Hewitt’s dining room, that 
dinner, in point of its artistic setting, almost 
outshone the ball itself. The room, the table, 
with its weight of gold and silver, and the 
costumes of the guests would have afforded a 
tempting opportunity to a painter. 

Dr. Rufus 8S. Wilder, physician in charge at 
the Commission of charities and correction of 
New York, in a late report says: ‘Poverty 
and imperfect nutrition cause eighty per 
cent of the cases of lunacy in our asylums, 
and, what is still worse, leave or rather send 
the patient to us in a nearly always incurable 
state. Our reports and investigations show 
that the sufferers are victims of the “sweat- 
ers,” the pauper labor system and the fricht- 
fully overcrowded dens in which the working 
people are compelled to dwell.” 


The wealthiest oil producer in Pennsylva- 
nia is John McKeown, of Washington. He is 
worth $8,000,000. Twenty-four years ago he 
was working asa laborer at $2 a day. 

On February 6 Julius Blumer, aged fifty- 
two, committed suicide in St. Louis. He was 
a practical mechanic, and was for a long time 
connected with the Claes & Lehnbeuter show 
case factory, at Seventh and E!m strects, in 
the capacity of superintendent. Two wecks 
ago he Jost his position, and from that time 
up to his death he appeared gloomy and de- 
jected. To the loss of his position bis family 
uttribute his suicide. They believe that his 
mind became affected from brooding over 
what he regarded as a terrible misfortune. 
Blumer leaves a widow and eight children. 


The waistcoat worn at the present time is a 
wonderful creation of elaborate gorgeousness, 
says the Sun. Sometimes it is of heavy white 
silk, closely embroidered by hand in such a 
way that the stitches may be cut when com- 
pleted, giving it the appearance of uncut vel- 
vet. Another design bas traceries of flowers 
in silk embroidery, of which every petal isa 
cenuine pearl, the leaves on the vine being 
ulso tipped with tiny pearls, of which fifty or 
sixty are emploved in the ornamentation of 
a single vest. Other more or less elaburate 
creations are seen of white, and alsoof the 
same material as the coat, and they are also 
worn With the conventional blackcoat. They 
are closed with four buttons and have a nar- 
row Shield-shaped opening curving swiftly at 
the bottom to the buttons. 

Seldon Barker of Ellington, N. Y., com- 
mitted suicide on Feb. 4. He was §U years 
old. Some debts that he had contracted dis- 
heartened him so that he concluded to kill 
bimsell!. 

Ata ball given by Mrs. Astor last week 
there wus a magnificent display of flowers. 
Inthe drawing rooms were white orchids, 
with a big cluster of Jacqueminot roses in the 
center of one of the circular divans; in the 
hall were crimsou and yellow flowers, and all 
about the art gallery,where the dancing took 
place, Klunder had placed garlands of deep 
pink roses. Here, also, was a large gildcd 
wheelbarrow heaped with the pink roses for 
the cotillion favors, and under the maunte} 
was a big screen covered with other favors. 
These included little Canada feather fans, 
flutes and gilded keys, ribbon belts with bells, 
little claws, silver distall's, fans and baskets 
of poppies, and other pretty things. 

A German named Newman was employed 
last summer by the city authorities in Min- 
neapolis to lay pipes for the water works. 
While at the work he was taken sick with 
typhoid fever, and was taken to the city-hos- 
pital. While he lay there his two children 
were taken with the same disease, and the 
mother nursed them faithfully and broucht 
them through all right, when she berself was 
taken down with the disease. Newmann is 
yet unable to work. The family is unaccus- 
tomed to accept charity, and has been 
struggling along until now they are destitute. 
The city physician knew of this cause, and told 
Newmann to call if he was needed, but has 
not investigated it since. Lately, with the 
thermometer at twenty degrees below zero, 
the poor woman has been living with her 
children in a little dirty room, without fire 
and without any nourishing food or medicine. 
The Globe newspaper has thought the cuse 
a deserving one, and asks contributions from 
charitable people. 


THE WEST SIDE SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


Their Thursday Night Lectures Proving a 
Decided Success, 

The second of the regular course of lectures 
and debates that the West side single tax 
club bas arranged for, took place on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 7% As on the previous lecture, 
which was delivered by Mr. Wm. B, Dubois, 
the seating capacity of their handsomely fur- 
nished rooms was taxed to the utmost, 

The lecturer of the evening was Mr. Wm, 


THE STANDARD. 


T. Croasdale, who, being informed that there 
were several members of labor unions present 
—among whom were a few of the unfortu- 
nate car strikers—took advantage of the fnet, 
and used as an illustration in the course of 
his address, the late strike. He showed in a 
clear and forcible manner the utter useless- 
ness of strikes, the fights for such paltry 
measures as the ten hour law, ete, when 
what was necessary was the opening up of 
mautural opportunities which would do away 
with the great army of unemployed men; and 
that this could be accomplished with half the 
cneryy that las been expended on other lines, 
Mr. Crousdale’s speech was an ad 
mirable one, After the close of the address 
Dr. David Wark made a few pointed remarks 
and the meeting adjourned. 

At the last business meeting of the club it 
was decided by a unanimous vote that each 
member leave at least one STANDARD with the 
secretary, to be addressed to resident voters 
throughout the district, so that the work of 
“bombardment” can be performed in « more 
systematic manner than if left to individual 
effort. 

One of Prang & Co.’s portraits of Henry 
George, handsomely framed, was presented 
to the club by Messrs. Allen and Sullivan, and 
now adorns the wall. 

Among those who have promised to address 
the club are the Hon. John Quinn and Mr. 
Lindley Vinton. Mr. Quinn is the recently 
clected congressman from the Eleventh dis- 
trict, who has superseded the protectionist, 
democrat, Truman A. Merrimann. 

Dr. David Wark is to address the club on 
Thursday, the 14th; all are invited. The 
rooms are at 490 Eighth avenue, between 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth streets. 

W. J. iB. 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


Delegates Elected to the Chicago Confer- 
ence—The Membership Stil Increnrns- 
ing. 


Despite the heavy expenditures made neces- 
sury by the removal to the new quarters on 
St. Mark’s place, the club has at the end of 
its first month a very satisfactory surplus, 

Somebody, and none of the members can 
find out who, last week laid before the fire- 
place in the front parlor a handsome fender. 
Mr. Rogers has presented eight volumes of 
‘Littell’s Living Age” and two volumes of 
Lossing’s “Our Country,” all handsomely 
bound and lettered. 

There is now a large book in the front par- 
lor in which visitors will register their names. 
When the club again elect officers it will ds 
so on the Australian plan. Louis F. Post, 
Auvust Lewis and William T. Croasdale have 
been selected to represent the club at the 
tariff reform conference which meets at Chi- 
eago February 19. The Monday evening 
meetings of the Progress and Poverty class 
are being largely attended. 

Last Sunday evening Montacue R. Lever- 
son addressed the club on ‘Proportional 
Representation.” His remarks were well! 
received. Next Sunday eveniug W. J. Gor- 
such will deliver the address. 

Twelve applications for membership are 


New Orleans Pleayune. 


A declaration of principles from a man 
who has none does nothelpa candidate much. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 


communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Anvrer, 109 Allvn street, 

Albany, N Y—Kobert Hiker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tux Cleveland and Thurnitn elub, 2% 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—W EE Brokaw, 

Altoona, Pa-Joseph Sharp, frm, secretary Slagle tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert © HRonzee, 9% First 
Avenue, 

Amsterdam, N Y~—Harvev Bock, 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, ofiee Anacostia te: 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets. 

Anaheim, Cal—James K Hassett. 

Anton Chica, N dl—Lewis ' Granstam. 

Asbtabula, Ohlo~A Pp Strong. 

Bate Gau-~John C Reed, lawyer, 2% 1-2 Marietta 
stree 

Auburn, Me—F W Beals, secretary Single tax club. 

Augusta, Ga—-L A Sctimidt, 625 Lincoln street, 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabip. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 635 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—Jotn W Jones, see Shite tax league of 
Maryland, JN Sond street; John Salmon, Pres Henney 
George club, 4s N Eutaw street; De Wi No Hin, [3s 
E Raltimore street, 

atuyside, Long bsiand, N YeAntonio M Molina, 

Braceville, Fil--Walllam Matthews, secretary Tartll re. 
form club. 

Bradford, fad C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
elub, 26 Newell place. 

Ha ta N Y—E OW Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Mawin ME White, 008 Main street, Charles. 
ton; J KR Roche, 99 Converse avenue, Malden; Hanudin 
Garhiund, chatrmicn Single tax league, Jiamiued Plain 

Brooklvn, N Y—Gvorge EB West, Mb, 49 Clermont ave. 
nee, president Single tax club, 

Burlington, lowa--James Love, bookseller, or Richard 

Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass-Wim A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tix organization 

Cantsteo, N Y—-H W Johusou, PO box 64, 

Canon City, Coli—Frank P Blake, M1). 

oe O--S J Harmount, Mol, president single tux 
club, 

Cape May City—Wim lorter, box 47, 

Chamberlain, Dak-Jdames Brown, 

Chirles City, lowii--Irving W Smith, MoD, alice appa 
site Union house. : 

Chicago, [l--Praok Pearson, seeretary Lund. and inbor 
lib No 1,46 La Salle street, 

Cloctunath, Q--Dr David de Beck, 199 West Niath 
street; Joves'’s cews wd stationery. stare, 272 Vine 
mtreet; bheqdquarters Staple tax club, 25 Vine street. 

Clanton, Ala—O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, Q—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Bucdd avenue: Prank 
1, Carter, 188 Chestnut soraet 

Clinton, Ind, UO Lishop, editor Argua. 


Cohors N Y= S Crane 

Cana 'O—Kdward Hyneman, 3481-2 Bouth High 
&Lreet, 

Cornwall, Cal--Jeff A Balley. : 

Cramer Hil, Camden county, N J--Chas Johnston, 

Danbury, Conu--Sam A Malin, $4 Binith street, 
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Dayton, O-W W Kile, 33 EK Fiftu street: J G Galloway, 
263 Samucl street, 

Denver, Col—F HE Monroe, 

Des Moines, lowa-—l 2 Kasson, president Single tax 
tliubs John W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mich-—J KO Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Dunean, 79 Third street, secretary Tax reform as 
socitiens 8S @ Howe, 644 th ave : 

Dinmond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J Vo Lanston 

Dunkirk, N Y--irancis Lake. 

Kaust Cumbniuge, Mass—J Ff Harrington, 8t John’s Lit 
erary lustitute, 

Kast Northpurt, Long island, N Y—JK Rudyard 

East Rindge, N H--Kdward Jewett. 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner, 

Kluira. SN Y¥—Willtam Bergen, 712 East Market atreet. 

Englewood, Ul-W 2B Steers, 


Evunsvilie, Lnd-—-Charles @ Bennett, 427 Upper Third | 


street. 

Fitehburg, Mass—nt pv ‘Terry, 

Farmington, lowa—k. W. Kockwell 

Gardner, lil—T 8 Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long island, N ¥—Herbert Loromer, | 

Glendive, Mont--A TH Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N Y~—Jobo H Quintin, 

Gloversville, N Y¥—{Wm Uy Footy MD. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Heory L Hinton 

Harrison, Tex—l J MeCollum, 

Hartington, Neb=J H Feller, 

Haverhill, Mass~Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J at Clements, 

Horne lsville, N Y—GQeorge H Van Winkle 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Fulls, N YES Hianimona, 

Houston, Tex—H Ff Ring, corporation attorney, 

Hutehinson, Kas—J G@ Maleolta, MOD. 

Ilton, N Y—George Smith, PO box 2% 

Indianapotis, bide-termian Kuehn, 4 Talbot block: or 
LP Custer, member of Situie tax ciub, 

Ithaca, N Y—C C Platt, druggist, 75 Mast State street, 

Janvier, N J--B 1 Walshe 

Jersey City, NS J~—Josepo Dinw Miller, secretary Hud. 
son county Sinple tax league, 86 bee avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo—Chas If Keld, 2,203 Woodland avenua 

Ketthsburgo, f—-M MeDouuld. 

Kingston, N ¥—rheodore M Romevn. 


JLansingburgh, N ¥—James MeMann, 2t Bighteenth st. rt 


Lonsdale, K l—Dr L. F, Gurvin. 

Lewiston, Me—F Db Lyford, 8 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—James brwii 

London, Enghind—Willlain Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster. 

Los Angeles, Cal—W_ H Doage, 80 North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO Stition kK 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Robertson, § Metcalf block, Kid- 
der street. : 

Lyle, Minn—C I* Wenham. : 

Lynchburg, Va—~Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets. 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 144 South Common 
atreet 

Madison, Dak—E H Evenson. 

Mahanvy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Ricnardson, secretary, : 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Waikley or WOR Hall 

Manstleld, O-W J Higgins, nianuger Western union 
telegraph office. ' 

Mariboru, Muss~—Geo A E Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y--C HM Baildon 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldwell, chaurmiun Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marvaville,; Mout—s F Ralston, 8r. 

Massillon, O—Vietor Burnett, 7h Mast South street. 

Muurituus, Indian Ocean—Robert A Rohun, § Pump 
street, Port Louis, 

Memphis, Tenn—K G@ Brown, secretary Tariff! reform 
ce 59 Madison street. : 

Middletown, Coun—Jotin @ Hopkins, P O box 380 

Middletown. N ¥~Chas Ho Futter, gO box 115. 

Mirwaukee, Wis—Peter McGill, 147 Fourvh street, 

Minneapolts, Minn.--C J guell, president Single tax 
learue, 402W Franklin avenue; KL. Ryder, secre- 
Lary. 

Moule, Aln—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street, 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N ¥—Richard Welton. 


Murray ville, LU--Wiliam Camm, president Democratic . 


club. 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 5 N High street, secre- 
tary American land league, 

“eponsel, Mass~-Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Walout street. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
Btreet. 

New Brighton, Pa-—Jdohn Selty, 2 North Broad way, 

Newburg, N Y—DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Browmiway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Win R Whitmore, secretary Mer 
rimag assembly, Herald office, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchruer, secretary Single tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; WIC James, 89 Taylor 
Btreet. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assoclation. 

Norfolk, Va—Edward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O, drawer 5, 

North Sprircgtield, Mu—K P Alexander, 1826 North 
Roonville street. 

Oberlin, O—Edw B Haskell. 

Olean, N Y—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec, 85 Railroad sureet. 

Olympia, Wash ver—Alexander Karqutiar, Adam street 

Omaha, Neb--John EE Isinblen, 822 Virginia avenue, 

Ordway, Dak—K H Garland, member Tax reform &s8o 
ciation. 

Oswezpo, N Y--Alex Skillen, 160 West First street, 

Pasguc,N J—J J Barcvard, PO box 181, 

Paterson, N J—-K W Nellis, Churman Passaic count 
Blagle tax Clevelandzcampalgn committee, 89 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va—W [ Boreman, member of Single 
tax lewyrue, 

Pawtucket, & I~Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peoria, Hi—J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Win J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

BPlermont, N Y—Chartes BR Hood, PO box 18, 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark Ff Roberts, 1727 Carey alley. 

Portland, Ore—5 B Riggen, 48 Stark street. HH Thomp- 
Bon. 

VYoughkeepsie, N Y--William C Albro, 

Providence--R L.liobert: Grieve, 82 Button street; 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. ithode Island single tax 13so 
Cation. 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle. 

Havens wood, [l-—-W HE Van Ornum, 

Reading a—Chos S Prizer, Wis Penn street; Charles 
Corkhil, 26] Penn street. 

Richmond, bnd--P Quigley, 105 South Third street. 

Hidgewiy, N ¥—D C sullivan, 

Raver Falls, Wis—George H ihvtes, 

Rochester, N Y—Charies Aveil, 7 Morrill street. 

Koselle, N J~itead Gordon, 

Rutheund, Vt-—-T H Brown, bUCherry street 

San Francisco, Cal—Judge James G Maguire, Supertor 
court. 

San Luls Obispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Miine, 

Seattle, Wash Ter—l i Morrow, 

Seneca Fails, N Y¥~-Wam ii Adkinson, P O box 56, 


Sharon, Copn—A J Bostwick, librarian Singic tax elub, | 


Shenandoah, Pa~Morris Mursh, president Single tax 
club; Thos Putts, secretary, 

Southboro, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C--W 1M Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N ¥—C L Dedrick 
president Progressive association; John Sliecehan, sec 
revary. 

Splint Lake, lowa—J W Schrinpf, secretary Tarllf re- 
form clude 

Springeld, MoH A W Juneman, 665 Nichols street. 

Bt. Louts, Mo—Geo 5S Bonuell, president Singles tax 
“eau, $527 Ledhuewell avenue; Sidney A Kenudl, see 
retary, bls Ohve strect, 

Stockton, Cal—L A Learned, 

Syracuse, N Y¥—Chiarles 8 Hopkins, 9 Seymour street, 
HOR Perry, 149 South Clinton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James K diceGuire, secretary stogle 
tux club, 649 Greene street 

Yoledo, O-- Wor Adelsperger, seereuary Slugle tix club, 
Nol, 12 Suniinit street, 

Toronto, Can-W A Douelass, president autlpoverty 

Tucoma, Witsh ‘Vert C Clarke, 08 Ko st 
society, 218 Wellesly street, 

Trenton, N J—-H K Mathews, 9 Howell) street, 

Troy, N Y-~8 B Marts, 

Tuckahoe, N ¥—Albert O Young, 

Unmonville, Conn—John seAunile, me 

Utica, N Y—Thomas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, southwest coroer First aud 
Catharine, iad : 

Vietora, BC W TL Sintoo, Rand N RR Co, 

Vincennes, Judo Samuel Wo oWitiams, rooms 2andd 
Opera blowk. 

Waco, tex—Frank Grady, lawver, 163 south 4th street, 

Wiaketleld, Kb--bavid) Harrower, 

Washiigton, 2 --ber, William Geddes, 1719@ street, N 
Wy secretary singe tas feaguae, 

Woeathecford, Tex--Wiltid MD iuell 

Weat Sew Brighton, Sticcen bland, N YA B Stoddard, 

Whitestoue, Long islind, N Y-Geuorge Harnwell, : 

Wiiitman, Mies-C P Relig, cigar stares Phos Louglisa, 
president Single tax lenge, 


a nen Ui Wei--Geo W reer, TIT West Ninth strech 0 


Woadstock, Ela W Currius. 

Worcester, Mass. K Page, lake View, 
Yonkers, N Y--Joseph Sutherland, 

Youngstown, Gee dilly Hadctilfe, Radelite house, 


Zavesville, Oblo-W MH Loughend, 27 Van Buren sireal , 
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MARYLAND OYSTERS. 

Maryland is confronted with a problem 
which cannot fail to interest all single 
tax men. This state, fitted by nature to 
be the greatest oyster producer in the 
Union, falls fur short of her productive 
power, The cause is the maintenance of 
the oyster lisheries asa common, When 
land, whether under water or not, repro- 
duces and regularly yields all that is re- 
quired of it, it is not only right, but best, 
that it should be acommon to which any- 
one may freely resort. Qcean fisheries 
and primeval forests are examples. But 
when for any reason the demands upon 
land are greater than it will yield with- 
out cullivation, it is neither best nor 
right that it should any longer be a com- 
mon; und of the oyster grounds of Mary- 
land, and indeed of every other state, it 
may now be said that without cultivation 
they will not yield adequately. 

The primitive mode of gathering oys- 
ters is known as “touying.” A labor sav- 
ing improvementis known as “dredging.” 
The legislature of Maryland has appointed 
certain grounds for “tonging” and certain 
other grounds for “dredging,” and for- 
bidden dredgers to enter the ‘“tonging” 


grounds. But they do enter, and 
when attacked by police boats they 


fight, The legisluture ulso permits indi- 
viduals to take up five acres of land un- 
der water, provided it is not a natural 
oyster bed; but as the permission is a 
rere license revocable at pleasure, its en- 
couragement of oyster culture is not 
enough to speak of. Except on land so 
taken up, any one may “tong” for oysters 
any Where in the waters of Maryland, and 
any one may “dredge” anywhere, except 
on pre-empted and ‘“tonging” grounds. 
Practically, therefore, the oyster land of 
the state is in common. The result is 
that oyster cultivation is discouraged and 
oysters wasted, just as wheat cultivation 
would be discouraged and wheat wasted 
if wheat lands were common; and the 
people of Maryland are awaking to the 
necessity of some reform. What that re- 
form shall be is a question which will 
soun agitate the politics of the state, 

Naturally, the idea of private owner- 
ship tirst occurs, ‘*Naturally” is not ex- 
actly the word, however, for naturally, 
such wa remedy would never occur, But 
as cultivation of land has advanced with 
its reduction to private ownership, and as 
to those who du not analyze sutliciently 
to distinguish between individual owner- 
Ship and individual possession, private 
ownership appears to be the cause of this 
advance, itis not unnatural for them to 
advouute the reduction of the state oyster 
lands to) private ownership. Private 
ownership is not the remedy. But  pri- 
Vale possession, under such regulations 
as will give to the state the increasing 
value of the oyster beds and to the in- 
dividual the value of his plant and pro- 
duct, is the remedy, 

Among the most intelligent investi- 
gators of this subject is Mr, John K, 
Cowen, a leading lawyer of Baltimore, 
who recently gave his views in an able 
contribution to the Baltimore Sun, Mr, 





Cowen appears, at first reading, to de- 
fend private ownership of land as the 
motive power of civilization and to recom- 
mend its application to the oyster lands 
of his state. Such a proposition could 
not but shock any one who had come to 
recognize the injustice and inexpediency 
of private property in land, and to see 
how much of waste and suffering and 
wrong have flowed fromit. But it is a 
reasonuble inference, from all Mr. Cowen 
says, that he neither defends private 
ownership of land nor advocates the sell- 
ing of Maryland oyster beds, He seems 
to have used the term “private owner- 
ship” thoughtlessly, attributing to. it 
beneficial effects that are really due to 
private possession; for when he comes to 
express definitely the remedy he would 
apply, he proposes not to sell the oyster 
lands, but to lease them. In this he de- 
serves the hearty. support of the single 
tax men of his state. 

To accomplish this. exclusive occupancy 
could be given in perpetuity on condition 
that the occupant pay the annual value 
of the privilege, to be appraised at fair 
and regular intervals. This would give 
all the security that ownership confers, 
while reserving the value of ownership to 
the people to whom it of right belongs; 
and if the plant and product were exempt 
from taxation, as they ought to be, it 
would offer an example of the single tax 
in operation. Or leases for reasonable 
periods could be given, at fixed rent, also 
to be determined by periodical competi- 
tion, a new lessee to take the plant at an 
appraisement to be paid to the previous 
lessee. This, too, would save to the peo- 
ple the value belonging to them, and re- 
turn to all lessees the results of their own 
labor, while preserving the beds from the 
waste and destruction to which, as an 
open common, they are liable. Either 
plan would encourage the cultivation of 
oysters. 


The assembly judiciary committee, of 
which the Hon, C. T. Saxton is chairman, 
listened last Thursday to further argu- 
ments on the Australian ballot reform 
bill. For the bill the speakers were 
Wheeler H. Peckham, Louis F. Post and 
Horace Deming; Bourke Cochran, repre- 
senting Tammany hall, spoke acainst it. 
Mr. Cochran's speech was as full of in- 
consistencies as he himself is of wit and 
good humor. He entertained his audience 
for an hour and a half with a discursive 
address, from which it was inferred that 
the only serious grounds of objection to 
the measure were twofold: first, that by 
requiring ballot clerks to indorse the 
ballots, an elector’s vote might be sub- 
sequently identified; and, second, that 
the provision forbidding the use of any 
but official ballots would leave it in the 
power of the ‘‘machines” to control elec- 
tions by postponing regular nominations 
until too late to certify independent 
nominations. The first objection was 
completely upset by Mr. Saxton, who 
proposed a tag which should identify the 
ballot to the inspectors as official, but 
which the inspectors should tear off upon 
depositing the ballot in the box; and the 
true inwardness of the second was ex- 
posed by Mr. Deming, who showed that 
the machines are anxious to privately 
distribute ballots so as to preserve their 
excuse for levying assessments upon can- 
didates, 


The privilege of being allowed to dis- 
wibute ballots at the polls is what the 
“machine” representatives cling to. One 
after another they have been compelled 
to abandon every objection they raised to 
the Australian system, until now they 
are driven into w corner in which they 
concentrate all their opposition upon that 
feature of the measure which compels 
the voter to deposit in the box the 
identical ballot he receives from the bal- 
lotclerk, The question of constitution- 
ality, the plea for the illiterate voter, the 
pretense that secrecy is threatened, all 
these objections and a score of others 
have passed from the governor's desk to 
the paper mill; but the importance of re- 
serving to private enterprise the priv- 
ilege of placing ballots in the hands of 
the voter is insisted on more vehemently 
than ever, Why? They say the machine 
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could hold back nominations until the 
last day for certifying them, and then 
independents would be at a disad vantage. 
Humbug! If there are to be official bal- 
lots, there must be preliminary nomina- 
tions, and any Such disadvantage would 
not be equalized by allowing private dis- 
tribution. Aguin, there is nothing in the 
law to prevent the private distribution of 
pasters to meet such an emergency. 
Again, there would be no such emergency 
to meet, for independents would not be 
idiotic enough tou await the pleasure of a 
nominating “machine” until the last day 
for certifying nominations. The ‘ma- 
chine” that hesitated so long would be 
lost. The real Why is that a law which 
allows no ballot to go into the box ex- 
cept an official one, obtained of an elec- 
tion officer immediately before voting, 
and which is secretly marked by the 
voter after receiving and before deposit- 
ing, would leave no necessity for manning 
the polls, no opportunity to bribe or in- 
timidate, no excuse for collecting nor pre- 
teuse for expending large sums of money. 
The occupation of ‘machine’ Othellos 
would be gone. 


A hearing on the New Jersey bill was 
had also last week before the committee 
at Trenton. Read Gordon and Herbert 
Boggs represented the friends of the re- 
form. In New Jersey the opposition is 
not open, as it is in New York, and if the 
measure is defeated there it will be due 
to back door influence. 

Ohio comes forward with a bill similar 
to the Massachusetts law and not differ- 
ing materially from the Saxton bill ex- 
cept in reference to indorsing the ballot. 
Like the Massachusetts law, it requires a 
fac simile signature of the officer whose 
duty it is to print the ballots to be printed 
on the back of each; whereas the Saxton 
bill requires the ballot clerks to indorse 
their initials on each ballot as it is handed 
to the voter, a provision which will prob- 
ably be amended by requiring the ballot 
clerks to place their initials on a per- 
foruted tag (something like the seat check 
to a theater ticket), which will be suffi- 
cient to identify the ballot as official 
when offered to the inspectors, who will 
then destroy all possibility of identifica- 
tion by detaching and destroying the tag. 
This probable alteration of the Saxton 
bill is well worthy of consideration by 
friends of the reform in other states, 

Occasionally we find a protectionist 
who really believes that protection pro- 
tects the laborer, and that if it fails the 
failure is due, not to any fault in the 
system, but toa partial application. To 
this class, Representative Campbell of 
the Pennsylvania legislature belongs. 
The argument that a tariff which keeps 
goods out of the country and lets men in, 
can be of no benefit to laborers, has 
made an impression upon him, and he 
has undertaken to justify protection to 
workingmen, by introducing a bill which 
taxes employers twenty-five cents a day 
for every foreign born unnaturalized per- 
son employed. Should the bill become a 
law and be enforced, foreigners would 
have to cut under domestic wages by 
more than twenty-five cents a day, or do 
more valuable work than the citizen, or 
lind work elsewhere than in Pennsyl- 
vunia, Butif protection figures are worth 
anything, a tax of twenty-five cents aday 
per head is not enough to protect Ameri- 
can workers. A foreigner who earns $6 
at home aguinst the $15 or $20 which is 
paid for similar work here (vide protec- 
tion statistics) could get along, until he 
was naturalized, on wages which would 
leave ample margin for his employer to 
pay the tax, If the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania sincerely desires to protect 
American citizens in that state from 
competition in the labor market with the 
pauper labor of Europe, let it put the tax 
up—well, it is better to have it high 
enough and be sure, than too low and 
score  fuilure—at, say, $5 a day per 
head. If the monopolists of Pennsyl- 
Vania consent to sucha tax they will be 
giving some proof of the faith they pro- 
claim, But they must not stop there, 


It is not alone competition with laborers 
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that brings wages down, but also com- 
petition with machinery; the legislature 
must make every employer pay a tax of 
so much, say, $5 a day for every “hand” 
he saves by using machinery. Let such 
a policy be consistently pursued and the 





sincerity of Pennsylvania protectionists- 


will not be doubtful any longer. 
will their intelligence. 


Neither 


The supreme court of New York is to 
decide whether a church pew is real es- 
tute. The wife of a late Mr. Jones lays 
cluim to dower in his church pew—that 
is, to one-third of the annual value of the 
pew for her natural life. Ifachurch pew 
is real estate, and this church pew in 
question belonged to the late Mr. Jones, 
then Mrs. Jones is entitled to her dower. 
But this is sadly mixing up the material 
with the spiritual, and a stride in the di- 


rection of applying terrestrial real estate — 


law to heavenly opportunities. 


In his repovt for 1888 W. L. Trenholm, 
the controller of the currency, recom- 
mends the destraction of our greenback 
currency. This is what he has to say 
about it: “The $346,000,000 of zreenbacks 
are the weak point in our currency sys- 
tem. The gold coins and certificates 
stand first, the national bank notes next, 
the silver coins and certificates third, and 
the greenbacks last in the order of as- 
sured value; and it would bea great bene- 
fit to the whole mass of the currency if 
this, its frailest element, could be elimi- 
nated.” The notions of the controller, 
crediting him with sincerity, are a gross 
superstition. That which he calls the 
frailest element of our currency is really, 
for all the purposes of a currency, one of 
the best, and in point of assured value, 
equal to cold certificates. 


The controller places gold coin and 
certificates first. To this there is no ob- 
jection, except that gold used as currency 
is wasted, and that gold certificates would 
be as useful for currency, with the gold 
they represent in the western hole in the 
ground asin the hole in the ground at 
Washington. Silver coins and certificates 
he places third, although it is a matter of 
common experience that silver certificates 
perform all the functions of currency as 
well as gold certificates. If gold were 
cornered, and the government insisted 
On receiving its dues in gold, gold certifi- 
cates would have a higher value than 
silver certificates; but as the same thing 
would happen to silver certificates if the 
conditions were reversed, that is no argu- 
ment for placing silver coin and its cer- 
tificates below gold coin and its certificates, 


But most remarkable is his placing na- 
tional bank notes second in the order of 
assured value. Even from the point of 
view of the hard money man, silver coin 
has an intrinsic value which national 
bank notes have not. There is a laurcer 
element of fiat money in silver coin than 
in gold coin, but national bank notes 
have neither intrinsic value nor fiat 
value. They are the mere promises of 
private corporations. True, they are 
cuaranteed by the government; but that 
makes them no better than greenbacks, 
Which are issued by the government, 
True, also, they are secured by bonds; but 
the bonds are a government debt, and no 
better security, therefore, than the guar- 
antee. To say, even upon the hard money 
theory, that national bank notes are safer 
than silver coin is like saying that a 
guaranteed promissory note secured by 
the bond of the guarantor is safer than 
silver coin, 


The purpose of the controlleris to dis- 
credit greenbacks and if possible do with 
the remaining three hundred and forty- 
six millions of that useful currency what 
was some years ago done with the body 
of greenbacks until the anti-monopoly 
sentiment of the country stopped it. His 
object is to have greenbacks withdrawn 
in favor of national bank notes, Why 
should he want todothis? He says the 
bank notes are safer; but that involves 
the absurdity that a nation’s guarantee 
secured by its promise to pay is safer than 
its proriise to pay, The greenbacks are 
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a legal tender for private debts, while the 
national bank notes are not leeal tender 
for anything; but the advantage in this 
respect is with the greenbacks. The 
greenbacks cost little or nothing to main- 
tain, while the same value in national 
bank notes would cost more than ten 
millions a yeur As this extra cost would 
go to the banks and the banks would then 
practically control all our paper cur- 
rency, it may be that the controller's 
anxiety to eliminate the “frailest element” 
of our currency is accounted for. 


The Indiana senate discriminated with 
erent nicety in its bill to suppress trusts. 
It prohibits all combinations “made with 
a view to prevent full and free competi- 
tion in the production, manufacture or 
sale of any article of domestic growth, 
production or manufacture, or in the im- 
portation or sale of any article grown, 
produced or manufactured in any other 
state or country.” ‘Thus, domestic pro- 


ducts must freely compete among them- 


selves, and foreign products must freely 
compete among themselves; put the pre- 
tective tariff leaguers of Indiana are still 
free to make combinations with a view 
to prevent competition between domestic 
and foreign products, 


The absurdities of the protective sys- 
tem have seldom been more comically 
illustrated than by the incident of the 
protected chain cable related by a Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor correspondent in another 
column, The idea of a protected ship- 
master compelled to carry about the 
world a protected chain for which he has 
no use, because the protected American 
junk men are forbidden by law to accept 
itasa gift, is calculated to make even 
the turiff talker of the Press smile. On 
second thought, however, we are inclined 
that the tariff talker would defend the 
system, even in this case, on the ground 


that the chain supplied the shipmaster 


and his crew with work, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


John Lockwood, Brooklyn, and others.—It 
is hardly fair to Professor Denslow to have 
too many single tux nen attack him at once, 
and for that reason we do uot publish your 
communication, As soon as he has demul- 
ished Mr. Shearman he will doubtless want 
another single tux man to pulverize, and then 
there will be a chance for volunteers. 


~\\ mn * 
T. C. Burge, Dallas, Tex.x—Your idea of a 


. play to depict “evictions in Ireland and in 


Towa” may be good, but who will write the 
play? 

August Petry, New York.—Address Hon. 
M. .H. Ford, chairman house committee on 
immigration, Wushington, D. C. 


A Clergyman On the Taxation of Church 
Property. 

TRAVERSE City, Mich.--In a recent number 
of a religious weekly is an article regarding 
the propriety (or more correctly, the impro- 
priety) of taxing church property. Jn this 
article occurs the fullowinge passage: “To tax 
these men on money contributed for the erec- 
tion of churches is to put a tax upon benev- 
olence and check the noblest iinpulses of the 
human heart toward the spiritual uplifting of 
mankind.” 

Now, so far as [ am concerned, I believe 
that, so lung as cur present method of taxa- 
tion is in furce, the churches (mine included) 
should be tuxed, and made to pay, aceerding 
tothe property they bold. 

Every tub, ecclesiastical as well as all 
other tubs, should be made to stand on_ its 
own bottuim; and in the immortal words of 
my southern brother, “If it aiu’t got no bot- 
tom theu taint no tub.” But the point Thad 
in view was the single tax dynamite hid away 
in this orthodux bomb, or te change the fig- 
ure, to see how beautifully this innocent little 
kitten develops into “the cat.’ You only 
need chunye two words (and hardly that) 
to make “the cat hump her back.” | For 
“churches” read “houses.” Por ‘fbeneve- 
lence” read “industry.” Thus: “To tax these 
men on money contributed for the erection of 
houses is to put w tax upon industry and 
check the noblest impu!ses of the huinanu heart 
toward the spiritual uplifting of maukind,’ 
What is sauce fur the goose is meat for “the 
eat,” (Rev.) FREDERIC C, SEE, 


A Blessing Changed ta a Curse, 


Sparta, Hl—On the sth of last June 
natural gas was discovered here, and since 
that time the poorer renters of houses in 
town bave had to pay from 60 to 100 per cent 
extra for house rent, while they get no equiv- 
alent, merely because «a discovery hus been 
mude of what nature has stored up for man- 
kind, But the schoolmaster is abroad here 
as elsewhere, P. M. CUMMING, 


‘the strike commenced, 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The fancy ball at the Academy of De- 
sign last week was a triumphant success 
and benefited the Society of decorative 
art to the extent, it is said, of nearly 
$7,000. The function had its moral uses 
too. It illustrated the degree of we ith 
and enjoyment that, as is well known, 
lies within reach of every American cili- 
zen who chooses to practice toil, thrift 
and temperance and invest his savings 
judiciously. 


Before the ball, society enjoyed itself 
at several dinner parties, at which the 
guests assembled clad as Venetian noble- 
men, middle-age kings and queens, prin- 
cesses of Egypt, ete. At one such re- 
union the masquerade idea was carried 
out by arranging the dinner party to 
represent the wedding feast at Canain 
Galilee, the table, furniture and. dishes 
being copied from Paul Veronese’s cele- 
brated painting. The elfect is said to have 
been very pretty. 


While Fashion rested after its night 
of festivity, the other end of society wus 
holding reunions not quite so joyous or 
so brilliant in costume. The striking car 
drivers decided that their effort to induce 
the companies to obey the spirit of the 
ten hour iaw had failed, and resolved to 
go to work again on such terms as their 
employers would accord them. Deacon 
Richardson of Brooklyn, on whose lines 
was magnani- 
mous, and agreed to take his men back— 
on conditions. Every conductor and driver 
was obliged to sign an oath, first, that he 
was an American citizen; and, second, 
that he had ceased to be a Knight of La- 
bor. 

It is fortunate that George IIL was only 
king of England, and not president of a 
railroad company. Had he had as much 
power as the good Brooklyn deacon, the 
American revolution would have been 
ended up in short order. 

On the same evening on which the 
higher circles of New York society danced 
in fancy dresses for the benefit of the 
decorative artists, the charity organiza- 
tion society held its eighth annual public 
mecting and told the story of its work for 
the past year. During 1888, it appears, 
the society has filed for reference 31, 772 
reports about 15,956 families or parts of 
families, being an average of a little less 
than two reports per family. It has made 
21,688 ‘‘visits in behalf of the poor,” and 
has written 14,025 letters about them. It 
has sent 274 persons to hospitals, asylums, 
and institutions; it has turned over 2,047 
to the care of churches or of charitable 
societies and individuals; it has got 
permanent work for 375 and “temporary 
or occasional work” for 936; and it has ex- 
posed and suppressed 415 frauds. Besides 
this, it has maintained the charity wood 
yard since October last. This, as near as 
I can tell from the printed report, is the 
sum total of the work on which the so- 
ciety has spent its money. And the ex- 
penses of the year have been $38,870.53. 
The society, it should be understood, 
gives no relief to anybody. It simply 
investigates, reports and registers. But 
it would be unfair not to state that be- 
sides investigating, writing letters, re- 
porting and filing, the society has es- 
tablished a penny savings bank, which 
already has 2,431 depositors—nearly all 
children—with an average of thirty-six 
cents to each depositor, and has also. co- 
operated in the work of the Bartholdi 
creche on Bedloe’s island and other fresh 
air charities, 


Tdare say the charity organization so- 
ciety does its work conscientiously enough, 
and IT haven't the slightest doubt that it 
does suppress a good many unskillful 
frauds and makes the life of the profes- 
sional mendicaunt w burden to him, If 
the object of the society is simply to save 
the money of the charitable, it: probably 
fulfills the purpose of its being well enough, 
Bat if its object is to lessen pauperism 
and dishonesty, I cannot help thinking 
that it fails most completely, I don't be- 
lieve it does any real good whatever, 

The society’s report takes credit for the 
“exposure and suppression of four bun- 
dred and fifteen cases of fraudulent men- 
dicancy.” In the statistical report this 
looks very fine, and disposes of the four 
hundred and fifteen cases most satisfac- 
torily, So many cases exposed—so much 
less pauperism—a net gain to society, 
But as an actual matter of fact these four 
hundred and fifteen cases are not disposed 
of so easily. What did the four hundred 
and fifteen cases do after they were ex- 







posed and suppressed? The society will 
hardly pretend to say that they became 
at once, by mere virtue of exposure and 
suppression, hard working, sober, thrifty 
citizens. Virtue is not developed by ex- 
posure and suppression. The four hun- 
dred and fifteen cases probably either 
changed their habitat, or took to down- 
tirht stealing instead of petty swindling. 
Whichever they did the country is cer- 
tainly no better off. Ao few well-to-do’ 
persons have saved the money that they 
might have given to these four hundred 
and fifteen cases. And some other per- 
sons, perhaps not nearly so well to do, 
are foreed to suffer in theirstead. The 
four hundred and fifteen cases are still 
being fed, clothed and sheltered; there is 
not one chance in aw thousond that they 
are doing any honest work; ergo, the 
community is still paying for their sup- 
port. 

The society's report says that it) had 
sixty street beggars sentenced to the 
workhouse for six months each. Now I 
have seen the workhouse, and I know 
that some of the charity organization 
society's officers have seen it too, I would 
like to ask them if they think those sixty 
street beggars will be improved or de- 
eraded by six months of charity and cor- 
rection on Blackwell's island. 
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The trouble with the charity organiza- 
tion society is that it hasn’t got power 
enough. If it could suppress its *fcases 
of fraudulent mendicancy” as the pound 
keeper suppresses pauper dogs, by drown- 
ing or asphyxiating them, it might do 
some good; but as it is, it only crowds 
the poor devils whom it persecutes into a 
lower abyss of pauperism and crime. 


Society has this puzzle to work out. 
The mass of mankind are fenced off from 
the natural opportunities to which they 
might all profitably apply their Tabor. 
The consequence is that the privilege of 
work has become a prize to be competed 
for;.and the competition grows keener, 
and the number of unsuccessful competi- 
tors greater, day by day. Anda class of 
men appear who say: “To the devil with 
your work! We won't compete for it! 
We won't take it if you offer it to us!” 
Society pretends to tell these men that 
if they won’t compete for work they shall 
be left to starve. But, as a matter of 
fact, it does not, and it dares not, tell 
them anything of the sort. Now, what 
is to be done? It's no use Jooking for the 
answer. There is no answer. There's 
nothing ca be done. The problem: is re- 
duced to its lowest terms, and is insoluble, 
Society's crime has found it out, and the 
penalty must be paid. The great social 
robbery has bred individual robbers. The 
only cure is to undo the social robbery. 


The society maintains the charity wood 
yard as a “labor test” to be applied to 
male applicants for relief. And it an- 
nounces in its report that it is about to 
establish a charity laundry, to be used as 
a labor test for females. 

Now bear in mind that one of the pro- 
fessed]ly main objects of the society is to 
induce mendicants to quit’ mendicancy 
and vo to work. [ domt know that men 
are told in somany words that they can 
always get work by louking forit. But 
they are certainly teld so) by implication. 
Yet at the charity wood yard the society 
teaches its beneficiaries, by a practical 
object lesson, that the only way for them 
to get work is by taking it away from 
somebody else. Tere is a society at the 
back of which are men worth millions of 
dollars, men at the head of great indus- 
trial enterprises. Yet when they find a 
poor devil who is willing to work, but 
cannot get permission to work, they act- 
utlly dare not give hime real work to do, 
but put him off with an imitation of 
work whose distinguishing features are 
that it wastes capital, which the rich men 
cheerfally contribute sooner than have 
any renal work done, that it makes labor 
ws ineflicient as possible, and that it aims 
to produce just as little wealth jas possi- 
ble, The charity organization society 
vives amanian old fashioned buck saw 
and hatchet to work with, instead of a 
steam sawioand a steam ran paog of 
axes, It pays the man fifty cents for 
twenty-five cents’ worth of work, and 
thanks God that he hasn't done thirty 
cents’ worth, It defends this sort of 
thing by saying that if it allowed the man 
to do tifty cents’ worth of work for his 
fifty cents, other men, engaged in pro- 
ducing kindling wood elsewhere, would 
be thrown out of work, And yet it con- 
stantly preaches to the man that he 
ought to go round among the real sure 


: 
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siouel indivi coor netones ad try 
to get real work. Tt urges him to do di- 
rectly the very thing that it is frightened 
lest he should do muirectly. Now I re- 
spectfully want to know if this sort. of 
thing is either ethical or logical. 

And, ethical considerations apart, it 
really seenis to me that for a man. to 
stand on aecurb stone for seven or eight 
consecutive hours with the thermometer 
at forty degrees orlower, holding out half 
a dozen lead pencils and mately appeal- 
ing to the sympathy of the passers by— 
it seems fo me, Tsay, that this is about as 
cood an imitation of work as the charity 
organization society can supply at their 
labor test wood yard, T grant that it 
isn’t real work. I grant that the pre- 


tended pencil vendor is only trying to live — 


on the productive toil of others—to levy a 
tux upon humanity through its sympa- 
thies, But in the name of conmion sense, 
what else would he be doing if he went 
to the wood yard?) When the hat is 
passed round among the millionaires. to 
supply the wood yard's deficit, and en- 
able ‘it to avoid the awful necessity of 
trying to sell any wood, isn’t that levying 
aw tax upon humanity through its sympa- 
thies?) The pencil vender pretends to sell 
pencils, sells as few as possible and holds 
his hat out) for contributions; the wood 
yard pretends to produce kindling wood, 
produces as little as possible and holds its 
hat out. Yet the pencil man is to be ex- 
posed and suppressed and sent to the 
workhouse forsix months, while the char- 
ity ee society gets its rich pa- 
trons to give $5,000 with which to set 
up a make ies laundry wlongside the 
make believe wood yard. Professional 
mendicancy is a mighty bad things butit 
isn ‘tyoing to be suppressed by putting it 
down in individuals and encouraging it in 
aw society with a lot of swaried officials, 

A tramp came to my house the other 
morning—a healthy, able bodied, good 
looking fellow, asking for something to 
eat. Tbrought him in, sat hin down by 
the fire, and asked him a lot of questions, 
all of which he answered glibly and, I be- 
lieve, with perfect untruthfulness.  T hac 
some coffee made, and a hot breakfast 
cooked for him, all of which he devoured 
with remarkable relish, Then he said 
“Good day,” and went on to the next 
place. 

‘All wrong,” says charity organization; 
“voure encouraging mendicancy.” Let 
that question stand for a minute while I 
make two remarks: First, that the man 
really was hungry, and enjoyed his break- 
fast—you know, tramps do get hungry, 
just the same as millionaires; and second, 
that it was a positive pleasure to me to 
ieed him, and to see hime cat. 
mure if he was lazy; I don’t care if he was 
aliar, To have been Jazy and told Jies 
myself, but I never knew those immoral- 
ities to silence the still small voice that 
told me when breakfast time, and dinner 
time, and supper time came round, A 
man must live, if he ds dazy and a liar. 
Even the charity organization society ad- 
mits that much, and so sends its lazy Tier 
to the workhouse instend of shooting him 
down, Now, if DP prefer to feed my tramp 
in.my own kitchen, where he enjoys the 
refining influence of my conversation and 
eximiple, rather than ins the workhouse, 
where he can learn nothing but more vil- 
lainy, Why shouldmt T do it? 

But Pm encouraging mendicancy, am 
I? All right, my charity organization: 
friend, Tadmitit. But so are you. Ido 
itin the kitchen, and you do it in the 
workhouse, 
mendicancy, and Til do it. But you 
haven't told me yet, and you cannot tell 
me, You can't discourage it, under pres- 
ent social conditions, But you do dis- 
courage the kindly human sympathy of 
man for his suffering fellow man. You 
would teach me, if you could, to steel my 
heart to leave w cold and hungry brother 
unawarmed and starving because be hap- 
pens to be lazy and a dian Had you been 
present ino that “desert place: apart,” 
when with five loaves and two fishes 
Thrist fed the hungry multitude, you 
would probably have called a halt in the 
procecdings und denianded the applica. 
tion of the “labor test” by means of what- 
ever in those days sanswered to the modern 
buck saw and saw horse, But you weren't 
there. Andon the whole, l think it was 
perhaps lucky for you that you were not. 


ot 


Tsit back in iy chair, and call up in 
my mind a pietare of @ conmunity in 
Which charity organization bas come 
pleted its work, und the impulse toward 
personal benelicence hus heen thoroughly 
extirpated, Isee a wowanin want My 


I don’t 


Tell me how te discourage 
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own child, it may be—it is just as likely 
to be mine as yours. JI myself, we may 
suppose, have been hanged as an an- 
archist, or sent to state prison as a 


“blasphemer—anyhow, Tam out of the 


And there is the wonran, friendless 
She must beg; there is no 
other way, She has tried to get work and 
eannot, because there 7s no work, And 
so, in despair, she goes to some other 
woman, some happier woman, who can 


Way, 
and in want. 


eat ber three meals aday without proving | 


before each one that she is neither lazy 
nora liar. Does this other woman thank 
God for the opportunity of helping o less 
ortunate sister? Does she first relieve the 
sister's want, then win her to tell her story, 
then throw the mantle of her loving char- 
ity over her and bid her be of good cheer, 
for she has found a@ friend? Oh! no, The 
day for that sort of thing has passed, 
The rich woman contemptuously gives 
the poor woman a ticket to the charity 
laundry witha look that says, ‘You are 
a swindler and I have found youout,” and 
tells her to prove her willingness to work 
by washing dirty linen for a day, at star- 
vation wages, and on the morrow an offi- 
cial investigator will come round and in- 
quire into her case. And the official in- 
vestigator comes—a moral custom house 
officer, eager to detect an attempt to 
smuggle some peccadillojor shortcoming 
into the pure domain of organized benev- 
Where isherfather? What was 
he hanged for? Was she repented of his 
crime? Where has she worked! Has 
she ever been married? Does she go to 
church? Down go the answers, and olf goes 
the investigator to recister the woman’s 
history in the archives of the society, 
where every member can examine it at 
will, And then comes a reference to 
some charitable society, and a scanty 
dole of relief, withdrawn at the first ex- 
cuse for fear of encouraging pauperism. 
My dear charity organization friend, you 
may enjoy the prospect of leaving your 
children to the mercy of such a world as 
that, but I beg to be excused. The prob- 
em of pauperism is not to be solved by 
organizing the destitute into battalions 
of selected and certificated cases to be of- 
ficially relieved by a charitable quarter- 
master’s department. It is not the in- 
stinct of compassion for the tramp’s misery 
that makes the tramp. It is the social 
crime that denies to men the right of 
access to the opportunities of nature and 
so robs them of their independence—it is 
that that makes the tramp, and the street 
mendicant, and the suppliant for charity 
work at the charity wood yard. AndI 
count it not the least among the sins of 
your organization that it represses the 
pure and wholesome feelings of charity 
and sympathy on which civilization must 
rest if itis to endure, without providing 
any opportunity for their exercise in the 
direction of reforms which shall effect 
what neither private nor organized 
charity can effect—the abolition of 
poverty, It huilds a wall around the 
well to do classes, to keep the poor 
away, and tells them, in effect, that 
they need trouble themselves no further 
about the social problem than to sub- 
scribe to the funds of the charity organi- 
zation society. The great problem is not 
to be solved in any such fashion as that, 


That military saint, colonel the Rev. 
Elliott F. Shepard, who staggers through 
life with the bible in one hand and the 
protective tariff in the other, now ad- 
monishing the common people to ob- 
serve the Golden Rule, and anon advising 
them to look out lest their poorer brothers 
should get any work to do—this modern 
Tronside has been writing a piece in the 
Mail and Express. He does that sort of 
thing once in awhile, and is always to be 
recognized by the involved loftiness of 
his style. Words have no terrors for the 
gallant colonel. le flings them about 
with perfect recklessness, and gambols 
amid the flying adjectives and substan- 
tives with the grace and agility of a pro- 
fessional dancer capering among ergs of 
ascertained fragility and Uncertain age. 
It isa marvellous spectacle, and quite 
enables one to understand why the late 
Mr, Vanderbilt said what he did, This 
time the colonel tells us about “Two 
pictures,” to wit, the picture of the 
‘masked ball at the Academy of Design 
and the picture of the car drivers meeting 
at Wendel’s hall, on the same evening, 
The piece is a very fine one—in faet. 
rather above the colonel’s average, At 
any properly managed school he would 
have got marks or something else for it, 

Jn the first picture, we are introduced 
to “a congregation of youth and beauty 
that arrayed all the magnificence which 
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| art, history and wealth could assemble, 
| and the current of good feeling that cireu- 
lated in everybody’s hearts made every- 
| body joyous and happy.” In the second, 
we are shown “acongregation of anxious- 
aced men considering the stern realities 
of the foolishness into which they had 
been dragged by their so-called leaders; 
and when they resolved themselves free 
| from that tyranny, they too were happy.” 
! It must have been a sublime sight indeed, 
to watch the congregation of youth and 
, beauty arraying the magnificence of art, 
history, and wealth; and it is interesting 
to learn that in fashionable society every- 
body has several hearts. On these points 
the colonel, being a fashionable man as 
well as asoldier and a theologian, is of 
course an authority. But as for the hap- 
| piness of the fellows in the second pic- 
ture, it is permissible to doubt, The 
goodness of the colonel's personal job lot 
of hearts has probably misled him some- 


what. This, however, is an unimportant 
matter. The two pictures have a moral, 


and the colonel goes on to tell us what it 
is. 

It is a grave mistake, he says, to speak 
of the first picture ‘as merely a repre- 
sentation of extravagance and folly, and 
assert that if the $20,000,000 of property 
which was displayed in. it and the $100,- 
000 which was spent in it had been di- 
rectly contributed in charity would have 
been a greater blessing to the donors and 
to the beneficiaries.” Because the $100,- 
000 ‘went to do the most good to the 
classes who are engaged in making and 
selling those very articles’—the colonel 
stumbles a little among his parts of 
speech here, but he picks himself up nim- 
bly, and goes on to give us this curious 
piece of information: 

As to the $20,000,000 of property which was 
displayed there, it is to be borne in mind that 
it Was not coin or currency: in other words, 
not money. But it represents the value of the 
many jewels and gems, diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds, pearls, topazes, carbuncles 
—silks, satins, feathers, dresses and trap- 
pings; all of which had beretofore been paid 
for by their present owners, to their full 
value in money, to the skill and work and 
time of the men who produced them. 

Now, “the large diamond,” the colonel 
gives us to know, ‘‘is of no use until paid 
for,” which shows what a difference there 
is between diamonds and dress coats—the 
latter being not only of use before pay- 
ment, but liable to be used up altogether, 
and never paid for after all. Hence the 
possession ol the diamond “should not be 
regarded as an evidence of the pride and 
selfishness of its owner, but of his or her 
liberality and generous treatment of 
others.” 

If this view were gencrally accepted—and 
it is the true view—covetousness and envy 
and wrath and malice would very much dis- 
appear from the minds of people who con- 
sider themselves less fortunate in this world’s 
| goods than these who possess the glittering 
| Jewels. 

How plain all this is, when stated in 
colonel’s lucid English. 

So much for the first picture. As for 
the second, the colonel’s exposition of it 
must be quoted entire: 

_ On the other hand, the asseinblage of work- 

ingmen ought not to be considered as filled 

with hostile demonstrations againt law and 
society, good order, and gencral welfare, as 
too many might be apt to think. Such a meet- 
ing signifies the desire of the masses to arrive 
at the true interpretation of their liberties of 
choice and method in pursuits and occupa- 
tions, and the most feasible way of paying 
by their services for the money which they 
consider necessary to their own comfort, 
education and business. The unhinderable 
law of demand and supply must and will 
| in the end regulate the price of work 
of any kind, and the strike of the cardrivers 
has succumbed, not to the hard and inconsid- 
crate wills of the presidents of the different 
roads, but to the beneficent law which gradu- 
ates the payment of services to their real 
value. ‘The sooner all the laboring classes 
understand this great principle the sooner we 
shall bave an immense augmentation of the 
intelligent body of republican voters to prop- 
erly sustain the equal rights of all men before 
the law, according to the puinciples of the 
great republican party. 

There’s no use talking—the colonel is a 
great man, In war, in divinity, in social 
economy, and asa leader of the protec- 
| tionist party, he shines supreme, He has 

also another title to distinction, which I 

leave the student of his writings to dis- 

cover for himself. 





A benevolent American resident in 
Rome has notified the Children’s aid so- 
ciety of this city of his intention to pre- 
sent them with the necessary buildings 
for an industrial school in the eastern 
tenement district, together with a suffi- 
cient endowment for the school’s support. 
Altogether, it is said, the gift will amount 
to about $140,000, the only condition 
being the concealment of the donor's 
name, 


STANDARD. 






wunostentatious kind. But I cannot help 
thinking of a conversation I had with the 
secretary of arival charitable society as 
we traveled on the train together a few 
days ago. He asserted, as a matter within 


his own knowledge, that the charity of | 


the Children's aid society causes more 
destitution among children than it re- 
lieves. I confess this startle? me, and I 
asked for an explanation, 

“Why.” said my friend,” the whole 
country is full of books of fiction for chil- 
dren in which the life of the New York 
street Arab is painted in alluring colors, 
and the beneficence of the Children’s aid 
society fully described, Such books are 
in pretty much every Sunday school li- 
brary, and on every five-cent novel coun- 
ter. The consequence is that there is : 
steady and swelling stream of boys set- 
ting toward New York, in search of the 
excitement and adventure of a newsboy's 
life. And the more the Children’s aid so- 
ciety does for the boys, the faster they 
come. There really would be less dis- 
tress among them if the Children's aid 
society had no existence.” 

All this may be true, or it may not. 
But it sounds reasonable and I fancy it is 
at least true in part. 

T. L. M'CREADY. 





ADVANCING TOWARD THE SINGLE TAX. 





The Chicago Herald Commenda It to the 
Democracy. 
Chicago Herahl, February 5, 

The Chicago democracy is offered an 
undoubted opportunity to preserve that 
prestige which was so happily gained in 
the last election. This opportunity les 
in immediately moving for reforms which 
will in a measure correct the workings of 
some of our laws, and by promoting new 
legislation where the existing laws have 
proved to be unworthy of a place in the 
statute books. 

The Herald has called attention to the 

unfairness and impolitic character of the 
personal taxes, so called, which are as- 
sessed and collected once each year. This 
burden falls chiefly on the poor, and the 
rate of contribution is the highest known 
in any country. During the last twenty 
years that rate has often gone above7 per 
cent. This tax operated as a warning to 
siugle men not to marry, or support their 
share of the burdens which society puts 
on its grown male members. A bachelor 
escapes all personal tax. Married, he 
opens his door to the tax collector long 
before the muniments of home and 
hearthstone have been paid for. If the 
young man does not wish to be mulcted, 
et him shirk the duties of marital exist- 
ence, for the first of those officesis that he 
shall be taxed. 

The experienced pillar of the communi- 
ty, worth perhaps a million dollars in per- 
sonalty at the moment of assessment, 
changes his wealth into untaxable curren- 
cy and makes faithful report to the col- 
lector, or craftily conceals his estate and 
escapes even the odium of those citizens 
who might despise aself confessed tax 
evader. Meanwhile, absentees and spec- 
ulators hold vacant fields and lots subject 
to inadequate taxation. <A great space, 
surrounded by paved streets, enhanced in 
value with each year of its desolation— 
this space goes as ‘facre property,” and 
the savings of the young husband are 
used to upbuild the state and community 
which adds price to the unimproved tract. 
When the community has sufficiently in- 
creased the possible usefulness of this 
‘facre property,” it is sold at from two to 
a thousand times its original cost, and 
the man who paid least and did least to 
effect the rise in value reaps all the gain. 
The state has lost its dues, and the sur- 
rounding householders have borne the at- 
tendant expense and put themselves to 
the necessary inconvenience. 

About 8,000 majority of the voters in 
this city are clear in their opposition to 
useless and unequal taxation. The mo- 
ment is therefore propitious for a denio- 
cratic local party propaganda looking to 
an abolition or partial abolition of person- 
al taxes anda just assessment of absentee 
landlords and vacant holdings. With the 
frown of the community turned on spee- 
ulation, on avarice, on absenteeism and 
on lack of public spirit, there would be ¢ 
consequent encouragement of enterprise 
and liberality. Men of generous turn 
would find themselves enjoying the beue- 
fits which had formerly inured oaly to 
the mean and subtle, 

This is not the Herald's potent plan. It 
is plain common sense, The Herald is 
not committed to urge the change unless 
the democratic forces in this city can find 
it in their hearts to be brave and honest, 
and put forward the reform as a wuaran- 
tee of the Jeffersonian virtues which still 
remain in the party, The Herald, in 
other words, would be glad persistently 
to advocate a change in the taxing plan 
whenever that advocacy should become 
the expression of a powerful public senti- 
ment. Our present system certainly re- 
tards Chicago’s growth and conflicts with 


It is pleasant to hear of charity of this | the true interests of householders, 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Electric Railway ina Snow Storm, 


The Sprague electric railroad, in Davenport, 
Iu., received a severe test in the blizzard of 
January 9 the result of which proved that 
the system can be operated under the most 
adverse conditions of weather. During the 
storm, damp, heavy snow fell in the streets to 
the depth of from four inches to one foot on 
alevel, and in many places there were deep 
drifts over the line of the railway. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the cars ran uninter- 
ruptedly and carried a large number of pas- 
sengers, proving that no ordinary amount of 
suow could prevent the cars from running on 
schedule time. Since this test, the president 
of the road, Mr. L. Allen, has become enthusi- 
astic over electric railways, This road bas 
been in operation about four months, and is 
giving thorough satisfaction to both the man- 
agement and the patrons. 


The New Swedish Glass. 


One of the most wonderful things that have 
been discovered of late is the new glass 
which has just been made in Sweden. Our 
common glass contains only six substances, 
while the Swedish glass consists of fourteen, 
the most important elements being phos- 
phorus and boron, which are not found in any 
other glass. The revolution which this new 
refractor is destined to make is almost incon- 
ceivable, if itis true, as positively alleged, 
that. while the highest power of au old fash- 
ioned microscopic lens reveals only the one 
four ;hundred-thousandth part of an inch, 
this new glass will enable us to distinguish 
one two hundred-and-four-million-sever-hun- 
dred-thousandth part of an inch. 


ee ne, 


A Novelty in Canal Construction. 


A new system of canal construction has 
been designed and recently patented by an 
Englishman. The object is to do away en- 
tirely with the necessity for steam or horse 
power in canal traffic, and this end is sought 
to be attained by the creation of a current of 
water strong enough to carry the boats along 
from point to point. Mr. Pickard has de- 
signed « double canal, at one end of which is 
a screw, resembling the propeller of a steam- 
ship. This screw, which is worked by steam 
power, forces the current in one direction and 
causes it to return io the parallel division of 
the canal, the direction of the current being 
reversible at will. By this arrangement all 
loss of water is obviated and the bed of the 
cunal is kept clean. The current is of course 
confined to each separate level of canal, and 
when locks interveue another current has to 
be created. ; 

A Huge Globe. 

Two French gentlemen are constructing a 
terrestrial globe for the expc sition of 1889, on 
the scale of one-millionth—that is, it will be 
exactly one-millionthas large as the earth. 
It will be forty meters, or say 140 feet, in cir- 
cumference. Paris will occupy a space about 
a square centimeter, or say one sixteenth ofa 
square inch. It is believed that the contem- 
plation of this object, whose size is a measur- 
able fraction of that of the earth, will help, 
better than any other existing apparatus, to 
convey a realization of terrestrial magnitudes 
and distances. 


Mineral Wax for Insulating Wires. 


The first carload of mineral wax that is to 
take the place of beeswax and will be largely 
used by electricians, recently arrived in this 
city. It is called ozocerite and is found about 
414 miles east of Salt Lake City, where there 
is the only source of supply yet known, ex- 
cept ir Galicia, Austria. Ozocerite contains 
from 85 to 95 per cent of pure wax. Its color 
varies fronia light yellow to dark brown or 
black. It requires from 160 to 190 degrees 
Fabrenheit to melt it, and it is claimed to be 
the best insulator known. It possesses the 
greatest resistance to an electrical substance 
andisacid proof. It has been used by blacking 
manufacturers and in the manufacture of 
sealing wax. When it is retined it is called 
ceresin, and can be used just as beeswax is 
used. It costs just one-third as much as bees- 
wax. Candles and dolls can be made with it. 


Each Lamp to Have its Own Dynamo. 


According to the Progressive Age a French 
electrician, M. G. A. Tabourin, has invented 
a novel and practical method of lighting the 
streets which will do away with underground 
mains and permit the rapid extension of 
electric light throughout Paris without inter- 
fering with the gas companies. In this most 
wondrous proposai each gas lamp is to be 
furnished at its base with a small rotary gas 
engine ten inches in diameter, with a smali 
dynamo, and these small installations are to 
supply lamps onthe top of the lamp posts, 
thus burning gas atthe bottom and pruduc- 
ing electric light at the top of each post. 
The inventor offers to run at his own cost 
for several days opposite the Theater Fran- 
cais, one of these electric lights on his new 
system. 


Who Paya Him? 
West La Crosse, Minn, Co-operator, 


Some think that, as Henry George lives at 
the metropolis of our nation, where the money 
managers lives in all their wealth and splen- 
dor, ruling the pation and ruining millions of 
the people by their sharp practices and 
usurious manipulations, they have hired bim 
to draw all the tax from the usurers and lay 
it with a more crushing force upon those who 
work and have to pay most of the taxes now, 
It makes no difference what Mr. George or 
any one else is working this scheme for, it is 
in reality the most daminnable one ever con- 
cocted by any sharper of any age. Money 


should pay instead of land, for those who 
have money can afford to pay taxes aud not 
distress them, but to put all the taxes upon 
those who till the soil is a tax Byer labor 
alone and should never be tolerated, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


The Alternative That Confronta the Church. 


Rev. C. M. Morse contributes to the 
February issue of the Forum an article on 
“The Church and the Workingman,” 
which is worth reading, if only for the 
breezy contrast it offers to the ordinary 
pulpit utterances on the same subject. 

Mr. Morse points out that “with the 
vast augmentation of wealth in the pos- 
session of the few and the increasing pres- 
sure of poverty in the homesof the many, 
the time is at hand when there will exist 


' between classes guifs as impassable as 


that between Dives and Lazarus.” And 
this social inequality of necessity extends 
its influence into the modern Christian 
church, | 


With social inequality among members out- 
side the church, there cannot be religio-sociil 
equality within it. The great uman heart of 
the people comprehends in sone measure the 
fact that Christianity is nota cement to hold 
a rich veneer to a body of inferior materials, 
but. a furnace to fuse all elements into one 
homogeneous mass. Under present conditions 
it is sheer folly to talk about the rich and the 
poor meeting together in the house of God; 
the poor decline the iuvitation. 


The church, if she would win the poor 
to her altars, must preach the poor man’s 
gospel. Not a gospel of content with 
things as they are; not a gospel of the 
Spiritual blessedness of poverty; not a 
gospel of the sacredness of vested rights. 
The workingman has had enough of that. 


Submitting to an enforced reduction of 
wages, he believes that the industrial system 
is in some way responsible for his dependence 
upon his employer, and questions whether the 
system is just. If not just, of course it is un- 
righteous; then why does the church sanction 
it? He asks, not for unfounded and illogical 
assertion, but for thought, discussion, reform, 
justice. Refused this, he turns away in dis- 
gust, and lets things go. He asserts that God 
stocked the earth with good things, and gave 


it to the children of men. He sees that 
the majority of infants born into the 
world are trespassers. While there is 


enough for all, a few have the fruit- 
age, the many the unrequited labor of | 
production. All men are equal in the sight 
uf God; why such inequality umong his chil- 
dren? Christ teaches the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhvod of man; why does his | 
doctrine show so little outcome? To all these 
inquiries there is but one answer, ‘‘the provi- 
dence of God!” Providence, then, he asserts, 
has overlooked him, and he turns to bis labor 
organization or the secret society for relief | 
and sympathy. In all his difficulties, and to | 
all his bitter pleadings, the church returns 
decrepit generalities, and is earnest and deti- 
nite onlyin defense of vested rights when 
threatened by labor agitation. He believes 
that in the estimation of the church, gold, 
stocks and bonds must be protected, while 
bodies, heurts und homes are left at the mercy 
of erratic economic principles. All this may 
seem unreasonable, but the issue is joined. 
And when we remember Christ’s example and 
words, can we censure the workingman for 
the stand he has taken. 


The church must make her choice. If 
she is content to exist as parc of the furni- 
ture of wealth, she can afford to let things 
go on as at present; but if she would re- 
gain her influence with the masses, she 
must preach the human side of Christ’s 
gospel and make men understand that 
God means his children to be happy here 
as well as hereafter. ‘In the great heart 
of universal humanity,” says Mr. Morse— 
and it makes one rejoice to hear his words 
—“‘in the great heart of universal hu- 
manity there can be no more horrid infi- 
delity than the assertion that such in- 
voluntary poverty usnow exists is in har- 
mony with the will of God.” 





A Queer Idea ot Freedom. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie tells us in the 
North American Review for February the 
trusts are a bugaboo—there’s nothing in 
them to be afraid of, They may cause a 
little temporary inconvenience, but in the 
long run they can’t do any harm at all. 
It is comforting to have this assurance 
from a man who understands the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Carnegie points out that the 
moment any combination of producers 
attempt to secure from the great body of 
consumers a rate of earnings for their 
capital higher than that which capital can 
on the average secure, with equal risk, in 
other occupations, they come in conflict 
with the great economic law of competi- 
tion, which is bound to make short work 
of them. The prospect of abnormal 
profit attracts fresh capital to the special 
kind of production on which the trust is 
founded. More capital means more prod- 
uct. More product necessitates lower 
prices to stimulate consumption. And 
when the era of falling prices once sets 
in, away goes the trust, like a thistle 
down in a gale of wind, pele freedom 
of competition,” says Mr, Carnegie, ‘and 
all combinations or trusts that attempt to 
exact from the consumer more than a | 
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legitimate pauiin upon capital. ends: ser- 
vices write the charter of their own de- 
feat.” 

It is refreshing to hear Mr. Carnegic 
talk about ‘freedom of competition” in 
this glib and off-hand fashion. He doesn’t 
regard it as any interference with freedom 
of competition that men should be fined 
for buying street rails from one producer 
instead of another, or that men should be 
forbidden to apply their labor to the dig 
ging of coal in Pennsylvania withcut first 
paying tribute to some private lord of the 
soil. It almost looks as though the chief 
freedom of competition he ‘believes in 
were Andrew Carnegie’s freedoin, Per- 
haps he thinks that to give the other fel- 
lows too much freedom would be to open 
the door to anarchy. 


A Hand Book of Ballot Reform. 


However strong the movement in favor 
of electoral reform may appear to one 
who has watched its remarkable progress 
in this country within the past year or 
so, a brief review of the same movement 
as it has been forwarded and modified in 
other nations during the last thirty- eight 
years willincrease his faith in its ulti- 
mate triumph and universal extension. 
Sucha review is now made possible to 
anyone interested in the question, by the 
publication of Mr. Wigmore’s book on 
the Australian ballot system.(1) 

“That the system is by birth Australian 
has once and once only been questioned,” 
says Mr. Wigmore, and this, he explains, 

ras by some Englishmen who claimed 
fiat it had originated in the little town of 
Maryport, Cumberland. jut he says 
there can be little doubt that the details 
of the first Australian law were prepared 
independently, and no other system was 
searched for. So the title of ‘father of 
the Australian system” belongs to Francis 
S. Dutton, member of the legislature of 
South Australia from 1851 to 1865, and 
during that time twice at the head of the 
government, who first proposed the secret 
the council in 1851, and 
six years later with the aid of 
Chief Justice Hanson passed the law. 
In the meantime, however, William 
Nicholson, wto was at the head of 
government in Victoria, carried 
through a similar flaw in that colony in 
1856, a year before the South Australian 
people were successful with their meas- 
ure. From that time the system has ex- 
tended until now the United States is one 
of the exceptions amone the civilized na- 
tions in not yet having adopted it. A 
brief statement of the course of the move- 
ment is given in the introduction: ‘It 
passed from state to state in Australasia, 
on to the mother country in Europe, 
thence westward to Canada and eastward 
again to continental countries, and fiaally 
to these United States.” 

Mr. Dutton claimed that with its in- 
troduction ‘‘the very notion of exercising 
coercion or improper influence absolutely 


died out of the country.” Victoria, Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, Queensland 


and West Australia, and New Zealand, 
followed the lead of South Australia, 
testifying as neighbors to the good effects 
of the law in that colony. 

Then came the later reform movement 
in England, in which country the most 
frightful abuses existed and where the 
methods of voting were cumbrous and 
dilatory to an aimost ineredible degree, 
Says Mr. Wigmore: 

An election frequently lasted eight or nine 
days. Inone instance early in this century 
the polls were open in Mayo county for tifty- 
seven days... . The poll was technically 
only an adjournment of the elections which 
began with what was, in fact, the nomination 
of candidates in open meeting. Lf a poll was 
demanded, which happened, ‘as a matter of 
course, W hen more than one candidate ap- 


peared, the election was declared wdjourned, 
and the poll took place at the adjournment, 


The intimidation that was employed 
there by landlords, employers and hired 
mobs had led many men of note, among 
them the elder Milland the Benthamites, 
Peel, O'Connell and others to demand a 
secret ballot: many yeurs before the ballot 
act was passed; but the sentiment, in 
which many of the most disinterested and 


thoughtful men shared, that secrecy in 
voting tended to promote hypocrisy, 


and the great strength of the own- 
ers of pocket boroughs and the lower 
class of politicians generally, kept the 
movement back, In i872 the Ballot act 
passed, ‘based substantially on the South 
Australian method, but modified, en- 
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; bodied ijn the legislation of various countries, 


With historical introduction. By John H, 
a igoiors of the Boston bar, Boston: Charles 
/, Soule, 
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dnceed: and cavetully aaplind: fo the cir- 
cumstances of its new home.” The prood 
effects of the law in Great Britain were 
recognized immediately, and even such 
minor objections as that it would be dilli- 
cult for less intelligent men to vote were 
proved to be groundless, 

In a test vote taken by anticipation in Man- 
chester in 187), the total number of votes 
cast was 11,475, and of these only SO were 
void for insufficient marking. At the Leeds 
elecLign of S74, out of 81,795 votes only Sb 
wer@@oid for uncertainty or failure to mark, 

Then came the Canadian legislation, 
first in Ontario, March, U874, then in the 
Dominion parliament and in the Quebec 
legislature, 

Belgium followed in 1877, 
ce between the Catholic and the lib- 
eral parties having led to wholesale cor- 
ruptions. The Belgian law was ‘a much 
less cumbrous piece of legislation” than 
the English ballot act, and contained 
some improvements. 

Italy came next, in 1882; Norway fol- 
lowed in {884 with ma somewhat deficient 
imitation of the system. For the rest, 


the bitter 


The electoral statues of certain other Euro- 
pean countries sometimes contain resem- 
blances to the essential features of the Aus- 
tralian system. In Austria, for instance, a 
blank official ballot paper is used, and the 
vote is privately written; in France, Iungary 
and Greece pre-appointed nominations are 
required. 


Prussia and the German empire under 
Bismarck’s rule are behind, although 
strong efforts have been made to pass a 
secret ballot act. 

Following this account of the move- 
ment abroad is a review of its progress 
here. As Mr. Wigmore said in an inter- 
view in the Times of February 4: 

The Australian system is spreading over 
the country like a wave. It is constantly ap- 
pearing in places where you would least ex- 
pect to find a disposition for ballot reform. 
Legislation has been planned in twenty-six 
states and territories in addition to the three 
states of Massachusetts, Kentucky and New 
York, where bills were passed by the legisla- 
latures. ‘The idea seers to be communicated 
from one community to auother with almost 
telegraphic rapidity. It is not too much to 
say that in three years or five years at the 
most, twothirds of our states will have 
adopted the system in some shape or other. 

Atthe office of the secretary of state in 
Boston there have been received in’ the ast 
four months more than 100 applications for 
eopies of the Massachusetts law. These ap- 
plications came mostly from: state senators 
and representatives who wished to frame bills 
to intreduce to their legislatures, For the 
purpose of auswering these questions the 
Massachusetts secretary of state has had 
printed several thousand copies of the law, 
with samples of the new ballot and wood cuts 
of the polling places under the new system, 


Following this historical introduction 
are the ballot laws of Massachusetts, 
South Australia, Queensland, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Louisville, and the Sax- 
ton bill passed by the New York legista- 
tures, each section in every one of these 
laws being accompanied by marginal ref- 
erences indicating the corresponding 
sections in the laws of all the other coun- 
tries. The forms of the ballots are also 
given, and diagranis of the polling places. 
The laws are fully explained and criticised 
ina series of notes carefully prepared, 
and referring to corresponding sections in 
each of the various laws, Synopses of the 
laws of Canada, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
all the Australian colonies, Wisconsin, 
Luxembourg, Italy, Norway, and other 
countries are also given, 

This work is a most timely and im- 
portant contribution to the literature of 
the ballov reform movement, and should 
be the hand book of legislators and others 
who would desire to have a full under- 
oes of the system in order to help 
it on. 


Valerian Gribayedoff has an article in 
the February Cosmopolitan on Verest- 
chagin, the ‘Russian apostle of art.” 
Beyond its merits as a contribution to the 
literature of art, the article will interest 
single tax men when it is known that the 
writer is one of them, and is remembered 
that the artist of whom he writes has 
made art serve the cause of hum prog- 
ress, Mr. Gribayedoll, then a Russian 
refugee, was a reporter on the Daily 
Truth of this city at the time it published 
“Progress and Poverty” in installments, 
Tnstinctively a democrat, he readily ac- 
cepted the mode pointed out by that work 
for destroying involuntary poverty and 
removing the inequalities whieh unjust 
sacial institutions engender, While doing 
his work as a reporter he took up etching, 
and was the first in America to adopt 
that line of artus a profession, For a 
time after dropping the reporter's pencil 
he did pen and ink portraits for daily 
papers, his work, which bore the initials 
eV, G.,” becaming widely known for ac- 


curacy of likeness, From this he grad- 
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ually ‘drifted trite mugazine : apainin nail 
now is probably the best. eteher of por- 
traits in this country. Eis article in’ the 
Casmopolitan, iHustrated with a fine pen 
and ink portrait of Verestehagin, and in 
the article itself, it is not diffienlt to read 
between the lines and even with the lines 
the sentiments that have inspired so 
many to ery out against social injustice. 


Books Received, 

“Rating for Strengths or Pood and Diet in 
Their Relation to Tlenith and Work.” To- 
gether with several hundred recipes for 
Wholesome fouds and drinks. 3. M. . Tfol- 
broak, MLOD., prefessor of hygiene in the New 
York medical college and hospital for women, 
New York M. L. Holbrook & Co. 


“Outlines of a New Science.” By FE, d. Don- 
nell. New York and London, GQ. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

“The Seience of Government. A True As- 
suy of the Crude Ore of Politieal Neonomy.” 
By WL. W. EK. Hastman. Printed by order of 
the Massachusetts state assembly of the 
Kuic¢hts of Labor, Lawrence, Muss. H.W. 
K. Eastman, 57 Newbury street. 

“Moody Moments.” 
Doyle. New York. 
West [26th street. 

“The Champions of 
A refutation of Emile de Laveleyeand Henry 
Cieorge. By Rev, Vietor Cathrein, S.J.) trans- 
lated and revised by Rev, J. U. Weinale, SJ. 
Buffalo. Peter, Paul & Bro. 


Poems by 


Ketebam & Doyle, 80 





A Public Mock Ballot to Teach the Austra. 
. linn Systems, 

MaAnister, Mich.—Inclosed find one of our 
tickets which we used at our mock eleetion 
which we held Monday night to show the work- 
ing of the Australian system. The menu entered 
into it in real earnest and were much pleased. 
The single tax candidates were elected by a 
very large majority. We are so much 
pleased with it that we have ubout decided 
to rent a roomin the center of the city one 
day and hold open polls all day to tench the 
public. 

We are holding weekly meetings on the 
single tax and invite the public to come and 
ask questions. W. RR. Hat, 


The ticket referred to in the foregoing letter 
is as follows: 
MANISTEDS CITY TICKET. 


kor Mayor, Vote to 


ONG, 





John Takenlyouerrn, republlenn, 
Williivn Keepallvouret, democratie, 
Ruben Danknothing, prohibition, 
Richard Giveyougood wages, Si le ieee 


ad eee ee ee ee ee ey 


For Clerk, Le 
Joho Fixthebooks, repul hean, 
Henry Serate hemover, democratte, 
Hegekiah Writemstratt » prohibition, 
Fred. Cleanpage, shigle tax, wl 


Or evee Ce 


For Treasurer, 
Philetus Stewevery thing, republlean, 
George Leavenothing, democratic. 
Chiartes Keepsober, proldbithon, 
James Bigpublictund, slogle tax. 


teers eee ee ee ee ee ee Cheer eeerenas ween 


Samuel Wigvlerhelaw, republican, 
Jacob Savenyfriends, democratic, 
Robert Dowuwilthsaloons, prohibitton, 


For Juatice of the Peace, | 
Alonzo Equaljustice, single Lan, | 


Cannot Sorosis Mear the Trath ¢ 


The ladies’ Sorosis soeiety 
along sleep full of pleasant, artistic und dit- 
erary dreams, has awakened, and found that 
the world about it is wrestling with deeply 
Interesting social and economic problems; 
and Sorosis has determined to aid in the solu 
tion, provided she can do so ina strictly non- 
partisan and nea-sectariau spirit. 
discarded some of her old by laws and passed 
some new ones, to meet whatl she understands 
to be the needs of the times. To celebrate 
this eventa discussion was held at Delmon- 
ico’s on last Monday upon this curiously 
worded text: “Resolved, That) the interests 
of working women are better protected by 
private effort than by public legislation.” 

Several ladies spoke, nearly all of them 

being outside of the society, Sorosis wisely 
seeking to know what the world can tell it 
before giving the world the benefit of its 
judgment, and all went right merrily till the 
last speaker took the floor on the uezative 
side of the proposition. But the nerves of the 
chief sleepers of Sorosis are not yet strung to 
the full daylight piteh, for when this speaker, 


after briefly showing how lasting beuellt 
could only come vo working women (and 


workinginen) through changes in hunmiuin laws 
which shailimuake them conform to natural 
laws, through ballot reform and free trade, 
began to speak of the single tax us the logical 
outcomne of free trade, the chairman inter- 
rupted her, regretting thut she was treading 
on ground which was displeasing to the 
Sorosis cabinet and lov partisan to allow of 
further discussion, 

The speaker sat down, but the bomb had 
been exploded, and it is wlidly recorded here 
that she hud the sympathy und appliuse of 
the majority of her audience, several huudred 
well dressed ladies, The end is not yet, how- 
ever, for the camp has been divided, and it 
remains to be seea whether this socieuy of 
ladies which desires to be considered the 
most intellectual, liberal and progressive in 
the country, the champion and defender of 
women, Will have courage to listen ta any 
ideas which buve not been sulllciently diluted to 
spare them any nervous shock, nnd become ab 
last an organization of some value ta suciely, 


Tedwe i 


Agrarian Socialism, 


of this city, after. 


So she has . 
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THE FALL OF ‘ULYSSES. 


Charles Dwight Willard in San Pranciseo Argoniatt. 
Teannet deny that To owas entirely to 
blame for the calamity which overtook 
Ulysses; and if To call attention to the 
high social and literary standing of the 
eae whom LT employed as an ae- 
complice in the affair, itis not at all with 
a hope of thereby lessening my own: re- 
sponsibility. It is certain that FE furnished 
the unfortunate creature the cause for his 
desperation, T ought iso to confess that 
I felt asense of profound relief when he 
accepted the only means apparent to his 
limited understanding of freeing himself 
from his dilemma, Bat what was T to 
do? When aiman fas an elephant on his 


; hands he should be judeed with a kindly 
f consideration for the awkwardness of his 
i situation. 

I My elephant was decidedly more trying 
i than the average variety, for the reason 
: that he was not me taphoric: ul, but real. 
{ What Imean is, that Lam not speaking 
a in figurative languare about some officious 
a friend or troublesome relative, but about. 
i a genuine Asiatic elephant, Ulysses by 


name, who came into my possesion sev- 
Re: eral years ago, and of whom I have but 
opti recently managed to vid myself. Physi- 
eally he was a well-developed specimen, 
having no special characteristics to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of his species. 
Intellectually, however, he was a sort of 
a Frankinstein, and I was the unfortunate 
= who was responsible for his existence. 
: The purchase was effected by a series of 
ie complicated negotiations, carried on in 
ee my behalf by a hall breed elephant 
<n trainer, known as Jerry Rhahob, with the 
ee owner of Ulysses. Had T undertaken the 
i job myself I might have found an ele- 
re phant a more expensive luxury than I 
ae cared to possess. My avent, the half 
a breed, had the reputation of knowing 
more than any man in Madras about the 
habits and characteristics of elephants 
and the means by which they could be 
most successfully trained. Forsome time 
he had been in charge of the yards where 
the animals owned by the British eovern- 
ment were prepared for service in war or 
road building. Before setting out for my 
bungalow, I thought best fo consult with 
Jerry, who spoke Envlish perfectly, as to 





a the course of education to which I pro- 
Ae posed treating Ulysses. 
etal “Tintend to teach this animal all that 
a an elephant can be made to learn,” said L 


“You will not have time to do that,” 
said Jerry, significantly. 

“Do you mean,” T asked, “that there 
is no limit to what an elephant can be 
taught?” 

“My experience has led me to believe 
that it depends upon the patience of the 
man, and not upon the capacity of the 
brute, how far the instruction may be 
carried.” 

“Very well,” I said; “I shall have 
patience. What I most need is advice 
about gaining the creature’s confidence 
and affection.” 

The fact that Iam a bachelor does not 
prevent my entertaining an extensive code 
of opinions on the subject of the proper 
rearing of children. The sugeestions of 
Jerry Rhahob on the training of elephants 
seemed to me much the sanie that I would 
have offered a young and inexperienced 
parent if he had applied to me for advice 
about his offspring, Reduced to its fun- 
damental principles, Jerry’s theory was 
that an elephant should) be regarded as a 
dumb and deformed human being and 
possessed of a keen appreciation of right 
and wrong, delicate sensibilities, excep- 
tional enpacity and high character. From 
the mental and moral qualities with 
which Jerry's conception seemed to en- 
dow this being, Ishould have accorded 
him a place in the human species, among 
that class which is said to be born and not 
made, the genus irritable, 

One piece of warning he gave mein 
conclusion, 

“The elephant knows as well as you 
do,” said he, “that he is an ahimal and 
youarecaman. Te appreciates the dis- 
tinction, He understands that he is your 
physical superior, and that he could by a 
single blow of his trunk dash the life out 
ofyou. As longas he is kindly treated 
he will feel no desire to exercise that 
power, Jn the matter of intellect he ap- 
preciates that you are greatly above him, 
and will obey and serve you for that rea- 
son, Let him once get it into his head, 
however, that his powers are on a level 
with your own, and his arrogance will 
become insupportable, The relationship 
will be suddenly reversed, and you will 
find yourself no longer his master, but bis 
servant, Several years ago I had a very 
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whonr IT employed to build stone walls. 
Ife became marvelously expert at it, pick- 
ing out just the right shaped rocks to fill 
the spaces with the best economy, The 
stones are irregular in form, and you can 
imagine that no small degree of skill is 
required, On one oceasion he stood near 
watching me while T endeavored to teach 
a younger elephant how the work was to 
be done. I built several feet of wallébut 
the job was not a successful one—not, at 
least, When compared with what Budan 
could do. Whenever I picked up) the 
wrong stone he gave a snort, and indi- 

rated a better one with his trunk. -At 
Jast he coud stand it no longer, and 
brushing me aside, took hold of the work 
nimself, and soon had the young one 
taught, After that he made no secret of 
his.contempt for me. I saw that he was 
ruining my standing with the rest of the 
herd, and [had to send him away.” 

This story would have seemed quite 
ridiculous to me if [had not heard many 
others more wonderful pass current with- 
out question, and had I not often seen 
elephants employed in Madras at work 
which in America would be assigned only 
to artisans of considerable skill. 

“Believe anything you are told about 
the intelligence of an elephant,” said a 
traveler from India to me once, before I 
visited that country; “the chances are it 
is true.” 

Tengaged an experienced mahout, or 
driver, an intelligent native by the name 
of Akbar. I determined, however, to 
make use of his services justas little as 
possible, in order that Ulysses might 
learn to depend upon myself alone, I: at- 
tended personally to the matter of food 
and drink, and took pains that my pro- 
tege should receive no favors from the 
hand of any one else. Isoon learned the 
things that gave him pleasure, and put 
my self to no little trouble to gratify him 
on every possible occasion. I continued 
this process, combining with it instruction 
in such small services as ‘‘house ele- 
phants” in India are always expected to 
perform, until Isaw that I had completely 
gained his confidence and affection. Dur- 
ing this period of his tutelage, Ulysses 
would have trusted and obeyed me to 
any extent. I think he would willingly 
have laid down his life or endured torture 
for my safe. Nothing made him happier 
than to be near me as I sat under the 
banyan tree in my garden, smoking and 
reading. WhenTI opened his stall in the 
mornings and called to him to come out, 
he fairly quivered with joy at the sound 
of my voice, and gave vent to his sat- 
isfaction at seeing me by shrill trumpet- 
ings. His devotion was annoying at 
times, and one of the first difficulties that 
I experienced was in teaching him to be 
less demonstrative. 

It is a fact, which most readers of this 
narrative have proved for themselves by 
actual experiment, that animals may be 
taught the meaning of words. An intel- 
ligent dog, for example, possesses a con- 
siderable vocabulary; I proposed to un- 
dertake a systematic course of instruc. 
tion in the English language with Ulys- 
ses, and to ascertain to what extent he 
was capable of acquiring our vernacular, 
Whenever he learned a new word I made 
note of itin a book, and by constant re- 
view contrived to fix it in his memory. 
As soon as he began to comprehend what 
my purpose was, as he did after [ had 
been laboring with him a couple of weeks, 
he became very eager to learn, and great- 
ly increased the r: apidity of the work. 

The process of teaching him nouns was 
simple and easy. Each day I would pro- 
duce several new articles, tell him their 
names, and have him hand them to me 
as I called forthem. I taught him to say 
“yos” aud “no” by the waving of his 
ae and made him appreciate that he 

vus to use that means of signifying to 
me whether he undersood me or not. 

After I was well into the work, the 
morning lesson would go somewhat as 
follows: 

“Are you ready for your lesson, Ulys- 
ses?” 

Ulysses lifts his trunk affirmatively, 
Although he does not understand lesson, 
the word ‘‘ready” is clear to him by fre- 
quent use, 

T hold out a ball, a new abject. 

“This is a ball, Ulysses; a ball,” 

I repeat it several times, until the 
sound has fastened itself in his memory, 
Then T lay it on the table with pipe, a 
cup and a book. I ask for them, one 
after another, and he hands them to me, 
Tadd numerous other objects, the names 
of which he has already learned, and 
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‘hue eomibine review with adwande in- 
struction, 

Together with the noun “ball,” J teach 
him the verbs “roll,” “throw” and ‘‘drop,” 
and perhaps an adverb or two like “fast” 
or “slowly,” and an adjective, “round,” 
Sometimes there is an awkward hiteh 
and I have to abandon the attempt to 
teach him some particular word, referring 
toit again when his vocabulary has been 
increased in some other direction, 

A certain point once passed, it was sur- 
prising with what rapidity I proceeded. 
One word led to another, a number of 
words to phrases and these to complete 
I finally dropped into a way 
of talking to him about the objects with 
which we were working, much as I would 
hive talked to a bright child. I was con- 


scious at times that only a small part of 


what I was saying was understood, but it 


accustomed him to hearing the words that 
he knew, used in association with otlers 


to form complete statements. 

In my search for objects to use in the 
instruction of Ulysses I happened upon a 
lump of chalk. With this L sketched va- 
rious things on .2 smooth plank of dark 
wood, and found that they were readily 
recognized by my pupil. From this I 
suddenly conceived a new idea. Isent to 
Madras and had a large, firm blackboard 
made and ordered chalk and erasers. 
Then I began a systematic and deter- 
mined effort to teach Ulysses to read and 
write. 

There is one element that enters into 
all teaching, of which it is difficult to give 
any conception in a narrative of results, 
and that is time. Ihad been steadily at 
work with Ulysses for nearly a year before 
I began to use the blackboard, and after I 
adopted that assistant it was many 
months ere important results began to 
show themselves. Any one who has ever 
labored with a well-meaning but obtuse 
pupil, will appreciate how slow and dis- 
couraging at times my work must have 
been. He will also understand how the 
progress, trifling, when considered day 
by day, amounted to a good deal when 
viewed in the aggregate. 

I readily taught Ulysses to hold the 
chalk in the fingers of his proboscis, and 
to mark with it upon the blackboard. He 
understood that he was to imitate, as 
nearly as possible, the marks that Imade. 
In this way I taught him to print the 
letters of the English alphabet in clumsy 
characters several inches in size, Gradu- 
ally he became more expert in making 
them, and learned the names by which 
they were called. It was a creat triumph 
for me when I first succeeded ‘in getting 
him to write the letters of his own name 
as I called them off, and saw myself the 
proud possessor of an elephant who could 
write his own autograph, perhaps the 
first of his species who ever performed 
that enlightened but compromising feat. 

All this was easy enough, but to make 
him comprehend that certain groups of 
these peculiar marks formed pictures, 
which were tosuggest definite objects to 
him, was a very different sort of an un- 
dertaking, The hitch in the proceedings 
at this point wus so serious that, fora 
time, I gave up all hope of accomplishing 
my object. It seemed impossible to estab- 
lish the necessary connection in bis mind 
between the written characters and the 
spoken word. At last, it suddenly dawned 
upon him, and he learned (fatal omen!) 
the word *book.” The acquiring of one 
word constituted the test in my calcula- 
tions. That point being gained, the rest 
was only a question of additional work 
and continued patience, 

It was not long before Ulysses could 
write Upon the board the names of most 
of the objects which had been used in his 
instruction thus far, and the verbs which 
1 had taught him in connection with 
them. Tocombine these words into sen- 
tences was largely a matter of imita- 
tion, for he had already come to under- 
stand them when so arranged, Ina short 
time we were carrying on long con- 
ferences, and the vocabulary of Ulysses 
had increased to the point of embracing 
most of the words used in daily conversa- 
tion. With the establishment of this 
mode of inter-communication, Ulysses 
was able to explain to me what his diffi- 
culties were, and IT could proffer more 
available assistance. I then, for the tirst 
time, enjoyed an intimate acquaintance 
with a brain that was not human. I 
could look into it and study its character 
and mode of action. T need not add that 
the occupation was a fascinating one, 

Our conversations, which were at first 
limited t¥ visible actions and concrete 
objects, soon strayed into abstractions, 


The rapidity with which he grasped the | 
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lulony between souinecalnet ‘thiniiges 


and lifted himself out of the material jnto- 


the metaphysical plane, astonished me 
beyond measure, He possessed an over- 
ruling sense of logic, keen and penetra. 
ting, yet so swift that it seemed trans- 
Geured to intuilion. But the most won- 
derful feature of his intelleet was his 
memory. Now that words were stypplied 
him, as tools with which to conduct his 
thinking, what were before mere viacue 
impressions beeame definite ideas, fixed 
and everlasting, To soon found that it 
was necessary to be absolutely accurate 
in wl that Dsaid to him, as he was quick 
to detect any inconsistency, and his 
memory eovered the full amount of all 
that I had saidsince he had come to have 
command of the language, 

For some time we conversed tovether 
every day, Ttalking or writing, and he 
using the blackboard. As print was too 
slow for practical use, I taught him = to 
write shorthand. One day he made some 
inquiry of me concerning the novel I 
happened to have in hand, and I read 
him several chapters of it. His delight 
at gaining so much knowledge in so short 
atime was unbounded. [discovered that 
he regarded it as authentic history, and 
hastened to undeceive him. He was 
greatly shocked to find that anything 
could be said or written which was not 
true. This led me into something of a 
dissertation upon the forms of literature 
and the canons of taste, He listened 
with an absorbed interest. The bent of 
his mind was evidently not practical, but 
literary and artistic. 

Ulysses’s fondness for hearing me read 

gave me anideaas toa means of freeing 
myself from the importunities for in- 
struction and discussion to which he was 
now treating me, and which were becom- 
ing decidedly irksome. I sent Akbar, 
the mahout, to Madras witha letter toa 
French oculist. He brousht back a 
large monocle which Chad ordered made 
for "the use of my pupil. There was a 
hole in one of Ulysses’s ears, drilled there 
by some former, less appreciative owner, 
throuzh which TP passed a light silk cord, 
allowing the glass to hang conveniently 
pendant. I had a wooden rack construct- 
ed by a neighboring rayat, who did car- 
penter work, which held the volume open 
und at the right altitude. Ulysses was 
now ready to bevin his literary researches 
independent of my aid. Kneeling before 
the rack, in which he soon learned to 
fasten the book himself, he lifted the 
monocle to his eyes, with the fingers of 
his trunk, and commenced to read. At 
first he proeceded slowly, and was often 
compelled to summon me to his assist- 
ance, After explained to him the use 
of the dictionary and allowed him to keep 
one near at hand, this source of annoy- 
ance ceased, and he worked away by him- 
self with a steadily increasing case and 
rapidity. 
There was one person who had observed 
all these proceedings with astonishment 
and disapproval. This was Briggs, the 
English gardener who took care of my 
place. I think he had an idea that I was 
violating the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land in some way, T scarcely know how, 
On one occasion, When I happened to be 
in Madras, Ulysses discovered, by appeal- 
ing to him for the meaning of certain 
words and phrases, that all mortals were 
not endowed with the same fund of in- 
formation that T happened to possess. 
No sooner did he find out that Briggs 
knew less about such matters than he “did 
himself than he began to treat him with 
open contempt, slowly bringing up his 
eyeglass and inspecting hint with cold 
hauteur whenever he happened to come 
in sight, 

“That there helephant,” Briggs com. 
plained to ma, “do treat me most larro- 
vant, sir, I didn't never expect to come 
to this ’ere.” 

IT spoke to Ulysses about the matter, and 
remonstrated with him, 

“Teannot understand it,” he wrote in 
reply. “Tasked the man about Schopen- 
hiauer’s four-fold Root of Suflicient Rea- 
son to which FE found a reference in a vol- 
ume of essays by Frederic Harrison, He 
said he never had heard of any such root, 
Can he not read and talk as you do, and 
as all mortals do? How does it happen 
that he is ignorant of these things? 

Texplained to him that only a small 
part of the human race cared to interest 
itself in affairs of the intellect, and that 
millions of men were still in the condition 
of unhappy mental blindness from which 
he had so recently emerged. He was 
aghast at this statement, but it did not 
tend to re-establish Briggs in his respect. 

It was now the season of the year when 
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Iwas accustomed to make a tour among 
the neighboring coffee plantations, to 
Iwas not 
able to tuke Ulysses with me conveniently, 
soT left himin the care of Briges und 
Akbar. To Briges I gave the key to my 
library, with orders to supply Ulysses 
with whatever he might demand, and I 
prepared for qny pupil's Use aw catalogue 
of all the bouks in my collection, The 
library was chiclly made up of works of 
history, philosopliy and criticism, admir- 
ably suited to thespecial tastes of Ulysses. 

My absence lasted during a period of 
nearly Ure months, and on my return I 
found Ulysses almost in a condition of 
‘onust,” or insanity. He had read all, or 
nearly all, the books that Thad placed 
upon the list, and had gained through 
that extraordinary memory of his an im- 
mense mass of fact and opinion. Ife was 
now suffering from intellectual dyspepsia, 
Tconsulted him about his troubles, and 
got in reply an avalanche of questions on 
every variety of subject. Ilis contidence 
in my knowledge was, apparently, un- 
limited. It would have been a source of 
inexpressible gratification to me it I could 
have shared it. 

I was not unmindful of the fate which 
had befallen poor Brigys, nevertheless I 
felt it my duty to help ‘Uly sses out of his 
difficulties. Idid not imagine that his 
questions wold occasion me much trou- 
ble, and if they should, L thought myself 
the possessor of siiflicient saveir dire to 
eet out of it in some way. Tavoided some 
things by merely asstving him that he 
would understand them better when he 
had rend more. Whenever I essayed an 
answer to any of his interrogatories, he 
had an unpleasant habit of pinning me 
down to exact statements and definite 
opinions, 1 had never appreciated the 
oe and variety of my ignorance until 
it was subjected to this test, although 
Ulysses’s attitude toward me was always 
that of pupil to teacher, yet Dsaw at 
times traces of the Socratic method in 


the long series of questions which he put 


to me, and [To was compelled, not infre- 
quently, to squirm out of some incon- 
sistency in most undignified fashion. 

This inquisition continued for a num. 
berof days after my return, and I could 
not close my eyes to the fact that T was 
failing to hold my own in the estimation 
of Ulysses. From a eyclopedia of litera- 
ture, which happened to be in my li- 
brary, Ulysses hil stored his mind with 
an enormous fund of information on sub- 
jects of which 1 was completely ignorant. 
In this field 1 wis continually falling into 
traps. There were also translations of 
Comte and Hegel, to which he lad de- 

opted considerable study, but TD check- 
aated him there by talking Iearned non- 
sense, Which Twas sure he could not dis- 
tinguish from deep metaphysics, Tt was 
evident, however, that he was beginning 
to appreciate that something was the 
matter, Although he had not come to 
the point of ranking me with Briggs, 
still my position was getting to be a pre- 
carious one, and I saw the necessity for 
great care, 

For some time Iavoided being drawn 
into conversation with Ulysses, keeping 
him at bay with a number of new books, 
which I had brought with me from 
Madras. He was not long in appreciating 
that there was sotae purpose lying back 


of this policy, and demanded an expluna- 


tion of me. Twas confused by his point 
blank questions, and only managed to 
inake things worse. After that I was 
clay in hishands. Every day he branched 
out into some new field of discussion, 
tested ime, and found me wanting. I 
tried in vain to conceal my failures under 
a diguified exterior Ulysses at first 
seemed pained and surprised, but there 
finally showed itsell in his bearing toward 
me an airof satisfaction and triumph, 
which was not easy to endure. To have 
been arrogantly treated by a member of 
my Own species would have been a new 
experience to me, and one which Tshould 
have vigorously resented; this exhibition 
of superciliousness from an animal below 
mein the scale of creation was more than 
1 proposed to put up with. 

One morning, as Tsauntered out to the 
banyan tree, wondering in uy mind as to 
What was to be the outeame of this ab- 
surd situation, Ulysses motioned to me, 
and pointed to the blackboard, which 1 
saw was covered with finely written char. 
acters, 

‘No, Ulysses,” Tsaid, Tt am tired this 
morning, and it is very hot. I do nat 
want to get into a discussion with you.” 

Ulysses waved his trunk emphatically, 
and pointed again to the blackboard. 


Then he gave a flerce trumpet, and glared | 
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atime ina way that gave me a start of 
terror. 

I saw that some sort of a crisis was 
ahead, and determined to defer it, if pos- 
sible, until I could) decide what was the 
best course to pursue, IT therefore ap- 
proached the board and read the follow- 
ine message, addressed to myself: 

‘Master—You ave deceived if you think 
: am ignorant of the change which has 

‘adually been coming: to puss in our re- 
TMiliohabip to one another. You have 
been my superior flius far in life, not by 
reason of your greater physical power, for 
TI can strike you dead with one blow, 
whereas you, without the aid of tools, 
could not give me even external pain. 
Your sole claim to commiuund over me lay 
in your intellectual superiority. This su- 
periority Lam now compelled to question. 
Yesterday you admitted that you had 
never read any of Henry Mackenzie’s 
novels; you showed complete ignorance 
concerning Bishop Berkeley’s s Aiciphron; 
and when 7 asked why Henry Vaughn, the 
poet, was called the ‘Silurist,’ you had no 
unswer to give me. In the conversations 
of the last. few days you have made count- 
less blunders in matters of history, sci- 
ence and literature. Your ideas in meta- 
physics are those of a dotard, and your 
judgement in belles-lettres is execrable. I 
do not see on what ground you arrogate 
to yourself a position above me. If you 
are not entitled to the place which I have 
viven you in my consideration, if the idea 
which I have entertained with regard to 
our respective positions is erroneous, then 
it is clearly a matter of justice that we 
should straightway change places. I will 
be the master hereafter and you the ser- 
vant. Can youshow me any good reason 
why this revolution should not come to 
pass ?” 

There no was mistaking the tone and 
purport of this communication. It was at 
once a declaration of independence and a 
manifesto of sovereignty. Not merely 
must Texercise no more authority over 
Ulysses, but I must yield gracefully and 
submissively to his rule. T did not know, 
either by experience or hearsay, what 
kind of a master an elephant would make, 
but from the intensely logical disposition 
which Ulysses had always shown, I had 
uw suspicion that he would prove at least 
severe and intolerant. 

The dilemma was a hard one. I took 
up the chalk, intending to write my an- 
swer rather than speak it, that T might 
have time for refllection. As JI did so, an 
idea suddenly occurred to me—a plan by 
which I could beat Ulysses at his own 
game. 1 immediately became so confident 
of its success that I did not hesitate to 
stake my personal liberty on the chance 
of his discomfiture. 

“Ulyssess,” I said, ‘I can not deny that 
in many directions you have shown a 
mental grasp which I never expected to 
see developed elsewhere than among the 
best of my own species. But all this is 
not enough, There is still one test, the 
last and severest to which culture and in- 
telligence can be compelled to submit. 
If you can meet this satisfactorily, I shall 
no longer question your superiority over 
myself.” 

“That is all I ask,” wrote Ulysses; “a 
fair trial.” 

I stepped into the house, and returned 
with a book which T had recently brought 
from Madras, and which Ulysses had not 
seen. Laid it open upon the rack before 
him. He brought up his monocle, and 
glanced at the title and the author. 

“Aha!” he wrote; “I have heard of this 
man, and have long wished to see some 
of his work.” 

“You know what position he occupies 
in letters?” T asked. 

“T do,” wrote Ulysses; “I have read 
What his admirers say of him.” 

“Very well,” I answered; ‘‘you know, 
then, what is demanded of you—that you 
should understand and enjoy this work. 
If you cannot meet both these require- 
ments, then you have failed. 

Ulysses shrugged his trunk with easy 
indilference, raised his eye glass, and be- 
gan to read, Ilay some distance away, 
dozing in my hammock, and awaited re- 
sults. They were not long in coming. 

Attheend of about half an hour he 
trumpeted to me inan indignant tone of 
voice, and inquired on the blackboard 
whether [To had given him the original 

Snelish or some kind of a transaction. 

J answered this satisfactorily, and for 
more than an hour he toiled away, 
breathing hard at times and swaying 
from side to side, Whenever he thought 
he was about to find a clew,” 

Presently he called to me again, 

“| forgot to ask,” said he, ‘whether 
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this was to be read backwards or sides! 
ways.” 

“Straight ahead,” Lansw ered, 

Isaw that he was getting involved in 
the toils, and knew that they would soon 
close on him. It must be remembered 
that 1 had never deceived Ulysses, and 
the thought that J, or any one else, could 
feign an opinion which was not genuine, 
had never occurred to him. ‘Phe book 
had been submitted to him about the 
middle of the morning, Ulysses took no 
refreshment that day, neither water nor 
food. When I came out of the house 
after “tiflin,” advised hint to lay the 
Volume aside, and look at it again the 
next day. He seemed to feel that this 
would be a confession of failure, and re- 
fused. 

“Tell me,” he wrote, ‘are there muny 
of your species who understand and 
really enjoy this book ?”’ 

“There are not many in ntmnber,” Lb an- 
swered; “but their position in the society 
of culture and tasté is an exalted one, 
Within the last few years it has come to 
pass that the understanding and appre- 
ciation of this work is a shibboleth by 
which the true disciples of sweetness and 
light may distinguish themselves from 
the miscellaneous herd of Philistines. 
Do not be discouraged because you have 
failed,” Tadded, in a kindly patronizing 
tone. “There are many estimable mor- 
tals in the same situation. You under- 
stand, however, that you cannot be ad- 
mitted to the elect, much less claim 
superiority over myself.” 

Ulysses wrote upon the blackboard sev- 
eral profane expressions, which [ suppose 
he had Jearned from Briggs, and resumed 
his study, 

It was nearly evening when Akbar 
came tome, and said that Ulysses was 
showing decided symptoms of becoming 
“must.” Dwent out with the intention 
of taking the book away fron him, but 
stopped several vards away, struck by his 
chanyed appearance. lis eyes were wild 
and bloodshot, his ears erect, his lees 
spread apart. He was beating his sides 
with his trunk, and at times trumpeting 
in low, bass tones. When he saw us ap- 
proach he seized the book front the rack, 
and dashed it at ine with all his foree, 

“Ulysses.” Dsaid, “keep calin.” 

“fook out!” cried Akbar; “he is “nust.’ 
Beware!” 

With a terrific roar Ulysses turned, and 
sprang in great, ponderous leaps out of 
the erdene Briggs, who was in his path, 
dropped his rake and flung himself into 
some bushes, 

“After him, Akbar!” I cried; “see where 
he woes.” 

Ulysses ran toward a clump of woods, 
which grew over a knoll a short distance 
away. Into this he plunged, and was 
soon out of sight. We could hear the 
limbs crash as he tore away into the 
thick foliage, Akbar followed cautiously. 
The direction which Ulysses had taken 
caused a suspicion of possible calamity to 
dawn on my mind, and I waited uneasily 
for the mahout’s return, It was not long 


“before Akbar emerged from the woods 


and ran toward me. 

“Praise be to our fathers, he is dead!” 
he shouted. Akber had come to fear und 
to hate Ulysses. 

“Are you sure?” Tasked. 

“May the hyenas eat my grandfather! 
said he, solemnly. ‘You, who know only 
the truth, remember the rocky bank be- 
yond the hill, which slopes off to destruc- 
tion? Your servant, Ulysses, rushed 
thither and flung himself down, bursting 
his head against the stunes. To myself 
saw him there, lying motionless and 
dead.” 

This was the end of Ulysses. I have 
already remarked at the beginning of this 
narrative that T felt Jess of sorrow than 
of relief over the catastrophy. Long as- 
sociation had made him demr to me in 
Inany ways, yet Twas not prepared to 
endure hina as muster, There could be 
no other outcome to the unhappy situa 
tion than a travedy of some kind, J 
sadly gave orders for the interment of 
his body, and returned to the house, 
taking with me the torn and disfigured 
copy of Browning's “Sordello.” 





Profenor Deuslaw's Teachings, 

Mayrain, HL—Professor Deuslow asks us to 
believe that a house sold) for ground rent is 
taxed, though the house would be untuxed if 
the rent is otherwise paid. TF a oniuis bat be 
tuken to satisfy a poll tax, it is the bat, not 
the head, that is taxed, according to the 
professors reasoning. To have treasured up 
two inegims from Professor Denstuw’s pen: 
‘At luxury is highly economical charity,” 
’The leasv costly thing connected with sa- 
ciety is its aristocracy.” Notice how the two 
blend and support euch other. RAINcTUM, 
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The Wonderful Gawiatica™ Suenos 
Atthe Ninth International Medical Congress, Dr, A, 


T. A. Toboldt, of the Universit of Pennsylvania, rend - 


Wpaper stating that out of thirty cases treated with 
the genuine linported Powdered Carisbad Sprudel Salt 
for chronie cots(ipatiog, by pochdndtia, disedtse of the 
liver cund Kianeys, jaundice, adiposix, diabetes, dropsy 
from: Valvadip teart disease, dvapepsia, catarrhat ine 
(laminition of the stomach, uleer of the stomeeh or 
spleen, children with mamsiius, gout, eheunuitisma. of 
the jorats, eravel, ete., twenty-six were antively cured, 
three much fmproved dad ofe not treated lon enough, 
Average time of treatment, four weeks, 

The Carsibad Sprudel Salt (powder form), is an ex. 
cellent atpertent hawative qnd Dturetia UT. clears the 
compleaion, prurifles (he Blood. Lt is easils soluble; 
Pleasaut fo GRednd perinanetit: tno oaetiog. Che genus 
Ine product of the Garishac Springs is expurted in 
round battles. Eaeh bettie comies ina liit blige paper 
qaurtoon, andl dias the osiraature 'Eigner & Mendleson 
Co.) seule agents, 6 Uarehoy street, on every battle, 
One bottle mauled upon receiptot Qoae Dullat.. Drs Ta. 
Doldt's lectures miauded free oped applieetion, 

Mention “The Stamdanal” 


Cousumpcion Cared, 


Atpold phastehin, retiiad frou practles, having had 
placed dm his tavds Gas ast bodia niissionir y the 
forniula of asimple veretible remedy for the speedy 
Aa Perunedit cate OF Cans mipton, Hropehitis, 

Citarph, Astianiednd ail thaont and Vrag atfeetions,: 
sow positive and: padieat etre Por Netvous Debility 
duh Nervous Compiunks, after lawings tested: tts 
wandertubeimitive: powers daeothousates of cntses, las 
felt iw hits duty temmake de donowo to iis sutfering. fol- 
tows, Acttinbert by this utotivesaioidtat desire to retieve 
hii uterine, fo will send free of charee, toad whe 
desive it, this ree ipe, in Geri, Frenechoor English, 
with full ‘ree thos fou preparing and Ans iin. Sent by 
Wet by atdibeessiige willl sting, naming thuds paper, 
WAS Noyes, fo Power's Glock, Hoehester, N.Y. 
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What Scott’s Emulsion Has Donel 


Over 25 PoundsGai Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


Vitis Cxiaounia Socmry ron vy - 





SUPERESSION OFF VCH, 
San Francisco, duly 7th, 1886, 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention 5 
it developed into bronehitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hy pophospnites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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For the fumily treatment of 
Consumption, Catarrh, Asth- 
Titel, and: ade throat, Tang. 
tiie head disease of children 
stichits Croup Diptherha, ete, 
sine dues of alt kinds, either 
Hiquidi or solidjas well as herbs 
Wid roots, Also for perfuming 
roulns, Wenribg apparel, oge., 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Why the Landlord Could Not Shift the Tax. 


Wasurtnaton, D. C.~—The question is often 
asked, Why could not the single tax be shifted 
by the landlord to the tenant! And it is usu- 
ally answered, both in Tae STANDARD and 
elsewhere, by the statement that the landlord 
ilready receives the most he can get. This 
statement, while true, is not a good answer, 
because it does not show the reason why; and 
the querist is left as much in the dark as ever. 
The reason is, because the effect would be to 
so increase the tax burdens of the owners of 
idle or only partly used lands as to compel 
them to apply the land to its best use, or to 
sell it to those who would do so; and as a 
result there would be a virtual increase in the 
supply of land which, by reduciug competi- 
tion, would Jower the rent line, instead of 
raising it. Or, ik. other words, the additional 
supply of the better lands to those who would 
use them would result in the decreased use of 
poor lands, and thus the “margin of cultiva- 
tion” would be raised, thereby diminishing 
the amount of the difference between the 
poorest Jand in use and all other lands iu use. 

C. B. HEMINGWAY. 

What you state is a fact, and it has 
often been stated both by single tax 
speakers and in THE STANDARD; but it is 
not the fundamental reason why the tax 
on land values cannot be added to the 
rent which a Jandlord would charge if 
there were no tax. The reason that a 
tax can be added to the price of a product 
is simply because if a man could not add 
the tax to the price he would not produce 
the things taxed. But land is not a 
product, and even if there were no land 
held on speculation to be forced into use 
the competition between lands of little 
or no value with valuable land would be 
just as keen after the tax was levied as 
before. 


Mortgugee and Owner. 


EaGLe, Mich.—A haus an eighty acre farm, 
mortgaced for $2,000. Itis salable at §4,000, 
or in other words, he has $2,000 in this farm. 
Now your rule will reduce the pee of land. 
Suppose it reduces it one-half, leaving this 
farm worth $2,000, but the mortgage remains 
$2,000, the same as before. Do you think the 
farmer can sell then so as to get his $2,000 
investment back, and do you think the farmer 
or the moucy lender is benefited? 

EK. W. STEPHENSON. 

It is proposed in such cases to treat the 
farmer and the mortgagee as joint owners; 
and, estimating as near as may be whut 
part of the mortgage is on the land and 
What part on the improvements, to tax 
away that part which has been loaned on 
the land. 


State and Lecal Taxes Less than Tariff 
Taxen, 


Hoaa'’s Corners, N. ¥Y.—In discussing tax- 
ation I have declared that the tariff tax 
paid by a community was as large as the di- 
rect tax for town, county and state purposes. 
I think this below the mark, and that the state- 
ment might be ‘equal to all other taxation.” 
Please settle the point. , J. H. BALL. 

The census of 1880 puts the total state, 
county and local taxes of the country at 
$313,000,000—they are, presumably, very 
much more now. The customs receipts 
for the last eight years have averaged 
only $202,000,000 a year. Soif you mean 
that the money received by the United 
States government from customs duties 
is more than the other taxes, you are 
wrong. Buta tax very much larger than 
that received at the custom houses is 
paid by the consumers. In the first place 
they pay the custom house tax; then 
they pay a prot on the custom house 
tax, for an importer does not lay out any 
money without getting some return. 
This profit accumulates as the goods pass 
from imporcer to wholesaler, to retailer, 
to consumer, Then the American pro- 
ducer or manufacturer, home competition 
aside, is enabled to add to the price of 
his protected goods a sum which will 
bring this price nearly up to that which 
the consumer pays for the imported ar- 
ticle. This increased price of home goods 
is also paid by the consumer, Theamount 
of protected goods manufactured here is 
just about ten times the amount iin- 
ported, and allowing that home compe- 


tition only permits our manufacturers | 


and producers to add one-half the in- 
creased cost which the duty would cause 
if the goods were imported, we find that 
the consumers are paying to private in- 
dividuals more than five times what the 
government collects at the custom houses, 
And of course the gross amount of taxes 
thus paid far exceeds the total state, 
county and municipal taxes. 
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Currency Circulation and Business KFaile 
UNM, 


OwaTon NA, Minn.—(1) What is the amount 


of our currency circulation at the present 


time! 
2) How many business fuilures oecurred 
during 1887 and 1888, und what was the 
umount of the liabilities’ O. J. RALLSTED. 
(1) The total circulation, including gold, 
silver aud paper, us per report of the 


$1,700,000,000. The cash held in the 
treasury is $720,000,000, classified as fol- 
lows: “Available for reduction of the 
public debt,” “reserve funil,” ‘‘unavail- 
able for reduction of debt,” “certificates 
held as cash” and ‘eash held on aecount 
deposit accounts.” This leaves just about 
$1,000, 000,000 in circulation, or say $16 
perhead of population. 

(2) In 1887 there were in the United 
States and territories 9,740 failures with 
liabilities of $130,600,000. In 1888 there 
were 10,587 failures with liabilities of 
$120, 2-40,000. . 


Boarders, Drummers and Millionaires. 

ALTooNA, Pa.—How will youn, men bourd- 
ers, traveling salesmen and, last of all, bach- 
elor millionaires bear their share of the bur- 
den of tuxation under your plan? 

_R. J. PROssER. 

As to the young men boarders and trav- 
eline salesmen, they would pay their 
share of the ground rent in their board 
and hotel bills; for when the assertion is 
made that the land tax cannot be. shifted 
to the tenant, it is not meant that the 
various tenants of a house will not pay 
any part of the single land tax, but that 
the landlord cannot raise his rent or board 
bill or hotel bill, and make the tenants 
pay full ground rent to him and full 
ground rent to the government, too. If 
he tried to do that he would find himself 
without boarders or tenants. <All he 
would keep for himself would be house 
hire; the rest he would hand over to the 
government. 

As to the bachelor millionaires, or any 
other millionaires, have youany idea that 
such people pay taxes in proportion to 
their wealth now? Under our present in- 
direct or shifting tax system, where taxes 
are added to prices, a man pays in pro- 
portion to what he spends. Now a rich 
man spends but a small fraction of his 
income, hence he pays taxes on but a 
fraction of his wealth. But a poor man 
spends and pays taxes on all he earns. 
Thus, if a man’s income is $50,000, and ke 
spends $10,000, or one-fifth, he pays in 
proportion to his income one-fifth what a 
man pays Whose income is $350, and who 
spends all he earns. Our personal prop- 
erty taxes are comparatively nil. The 
assessed values on personal property in 
New York have actually been decreasing 
for years back. 

But all these millionaires are owners or 
part owners of house lots, farms, mines, 
wharves, water power, tiniber lands and 
railroad rights of way, and the single tax 
would make them pay taxes for ull 
these things, Tuey are the very people 
who would pay most—and they know it, 
and denounce us. They are “land own- 
ers” in one shape or another. 

Foreizn Exchange. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass.—A few shop mates 
and myself were discussing a statement made 
by Senator Allison, that a very large sum of 


money, amwuntiog to millions of dollars, was 
sent out of this country every year to pay for 





sugar imported bere. I argued that the whole, 


umount of money sent from this country to 
Europe and vice versa in payment for mer- 
chandise is very small; that goods were paid 
forin goods. I was asked this question: If 
Jordan, Marsh & Co, bought a lot of dry 
goods, how did they pay for them? In mer- 
chandise? Impossible, they were not manufact- 
urers. In corn or wheat? They did not deal 
in those urticles, I answered that the firm 
spoken of might have paid their bill in money, 
but the goods were eventually paid for in 
soods. I was asked for my authority, and I 
referred them to THE STANDARD. If you have 
time and space will you please give us some 
information on the subject. 
JaMES KE. CONNELL. 

You are right in saying that we do not 
pay for millions of dollars worth of for- 
eign goods every year wilh money. We 
do send abroad and receive from abroad 
millions of dollars worth of gold and sil- 
ver, but hardly any of the silver and 
only part of the gold is coined, and it is 
exported as bullion, like any other metal. 
Thus, in exchanging pold and silver for 
other commodities we are merely ex- 
changing one product fur another, goods 
for woods. 

But the individual importer does not 
settle his account with bullion nor neces- 
sarily with any other merchandise, He 
simply buys a draft on some foreign bank- 
ing house from its correspondents here 
and sends this draft to his creditor abroad, 
But if some country, suy England, had 
been exporting to us very largely, and 
London bankers were being heavily 
drawn on, then English exchange, that is, 
the price of a pound sterling, like the 
price of any other commodity in great de- 
mand, would rise in New York, ar] our 
merchants would have to pay a pre aium 
fora bill on London; and vice versa the 
price of American exchange would 
fall in London, Our bankers might 








celing their adverse balances in Lon- 
don with drafts on Berlin, perhaps, where 
their balances were favorable. But if 
this were not done, then one of two things 
would happen: Either the rate of ex- 
change on New York would fall so low in 
London that English importers would 
buy up thousands of dollars worth of ex- 
change at a low figure, and then purchase 
American goods with these drafts, or 
our owo bankers would export gold and 
silver. In both of these cases the balance 
would be paid in goods, i.e, ordinary 
merchandise or bullion. 

Asagold and silver producing nation 
we export more of these metals than we 
import—our gold and silver miners being 
uble to successfully compete with the 
pauper miners of other countries, Thus, 
during the so-called “low tariff” period 
between [846 and 1861, we exported $406,- 
340,000 more of gold and silver than we 
imported; and during the high tariff 
period, 1861-1887 inclusive, we exported 
$734,140,000 more of gold and silver than 
we imported, But this is no more to be 
deplored than our exportations of grain, 
cotton or manufactured goods, which are 
vastly greater than our exportations of 
the precious metals; and as long as gold 
and silver will buy more of certain things 
here than elsewhere, there is no danger 
of this country being drained of its pre- 
cious metals, 

We also have to send a good deal of 
gold abroad to pay interest on public 
debts and as interest on an over issue of 
railroad and corporation stock and bonds, 
“watered” securities, as they are called. 
For such payments we have no return. 
We have nothing to show for our war 
debt, and as far as the water in railroad 
securities go, nothing to show for that. 
These payments are not trade, but tribute, 
vod they cannot be stopped by tariffs. 

W. 2B. Scott. 


AMONG THE STEEL MANUFACTURERS. 


Two Meetings in Johnetown, Pa.—Tom L. 
Johnson, A. J. Moxham and Ochers 
Speak. 

Ou Saturday evening, February 2, Mr. J. C. 
Frost of Philadelphia lectured on the single 
taxiu the Library hall, Johostown, Pa., un- 
swering questions afterward. 

On Sunday evening, the 3d, a meeting was 
held in Turner hall. The followiug report of 
this mectiug is from the Johnstown Demo- 
erat: 

Fred Franke was chosen chairman and in a 
brief speech introduced Tom L. Johuson, 
president of the Johuson company of this 
piace. 

Mr. Johnson strongly advocated the single 
tax, and showed that it would benelit the 
community because jit was just; from the 
busiuess standpuint he demonstrated that it 
was the proper thing to free from taxes those 
things which are produced aud which ure 
eousumed by the people, because the less tax 
there ison anything the more of that thing 
wil be produced and consumed. As an illus- 
tration, he observed that in consequence of 
the tax on dogs there were not so many dogs 
as there otherwise would be. From the re- 
ligious standpoint be declared that the single 
tux is in ecunformity with all the sacred 
writings. He made the statement that chut- 
tel slavery was no worse form of human 
degradation than is entailed upon the people 
by our present system of land taxation and 
lund ownership. The trouble which many 
ascribe to a conflict betweea labour and capi- 
tal, he suid, was iu reality the monopoly of 
land and the burdens which the present sys- 
tem of taxation imposes, ou the workingman 
aud which it obliges him to pay iu every cons 
ceivable form. Mr, Johnson’s remarks elicit~ 
ed hearty applause. 

A. J. Moxham was next called upon, aud in 
au euruest Manner advocated the adoption of 
the single tax. Mr. Moxhum suid this matter 
wis with him, as he believed it was with 
every one who had investigated it and found 
thatit was right, u matter of the deepest re- 
ligious conviction. This being the case the 
discussion of this matter was very appropri- 
ate tu the Subbath day, and the time spent in 
consideration of this subject was well em- 
ployed. He dwelt particularly upon this 
point, and said he hoped no one would accuse 
him or any one partaking in this meeting with 
uw Violation of the proper observanee of the 
Sabbath He had as much regard for this 
holy day as apy one, but he considered that 
no better use could be made of the time than 
the consideration of this question which su 
deeply affected the interests aud welfare of 
the toiling thousands of to-day and of anill- 
ions of people yet unborn. He answered the 
question Which he said was frequently put to 
litn as to why the company with which he 
was connected here sold thei lund at advane- 
ing figures if the owners of it were believers 
in this single tax theory absolutely: He said 
that they were heartily in- favor of the sys- 
tem, wad would most willingly agree to its 
adoption at auy time, but that it could not be 
upplied tu un individual unless it were adopt- 
ed by the community as a whole, and conse- 
quently they were obliged to take advantage 
of present laws as atnatter of self protec- 
tion, Tt was this idea, the fear of poverty 
accasioned by the high prive of land, which 
was largely justrumental in inducing bis firm 
to locate where Jund wus tolerably cheap. 

J.C. Frost of Philadelphia, who followed, 
made some telliug puints in favor of the sin- 
ule tux, 

The speakers were listened to attentively, 

















and the audience was composed of earnest, 
thinking meu, many of whom have already 
become advocates of the single tax theory. 
This is the first time that our people bave had 
an opportunity of listening to Messrs, John- 
son and Moxham since their business interests 
have been so closely connected with this 
city. 

it was determined to organize a single tax 
club, and books will be opened at the book 
store of Eldridge & Young, where those who 
desire to join the club cau do su. When fifty 
signatures are obtained aw meeting will be 
called and an organization effected. Our 
peuple ure evidently much interested in the 
consideration of this question and are giving 
it much thought. 
“Does It Pay to be Strictly Hovest?’—Dis-= 
cussed by the Lime Milu Club. 
Detrolt Free Press 

Whalebone Howker being asked for his 
experietice, gave it as follows: 

“Iwas de honestest man libin’ untila mer- 


chant sold tne two cotten undershirts for all, 


wool, an’ one of his cush boys beat ine outer 
twenty cents of dechange. On dat sume day 
my pound of coffee was short an ounce au’ a 
baif, a-peddler gin my wifea lead dollar, an’ 
de landlord lied me out of a week's rent. De 


worm turned; I sit down an’ counted up dut — 


I started life wid fo’ hundred dollars aw bad 
bin reduced to wbout sixteen. I went out dat 
nigh an’ stole a bar’ of salt froma grocer, 
an’ befo’ ten o’clock next dav dat werry man 
had trusted me fur fo’ pounds of brown sucuar 
-—a thing he had refused to doa thousand 
times befo’. From dut date I hab steadily 
gone up hill, an’ to-day I wouldn’t surrender 
my property fur lessdan three thousaud dol- 
lars.” 

Shindig Watkins, Pernambuco Jobnson. 
Three-Ply Davis und Perforated Jones all 
spoke to the same point, declaring that strict 
honesty wasthe highway tothe pourhouse, 
and Brother Gardner then said: 

“Tar nota bit surprised. My own experi- 


ence fur de las’ fo’ty years has taught me dat | 


de pusson who starts out to be strictly houest 
won't bab’ taters on his table half de time. I 
doan’ counsel a man to be dishonest—fur from 
it. Lar’ down on a rogue first an’ last aw all 
de time. But what I advise isa course lyin’ 
between stealin’ a red-hot stove an’ beatin’ a 
street kyar outof aride. IfI goto de gro- 
cery an’ pay cash down, dat grocer has no 
furder use fur me. If I git trusted, he keeps 
track of me an’ is anxious about my health 
and prospects. If I git trusted fur thirty 
days, I kin stand him off for thirty mo’ an’ 
he is jist as ready to wait on me aw? deliber 
my goods as if I paid spot cash. Somebody 
stole my dog. Vze got to git eben or l’ze so 
much de poorer. A merchaut charges me 
fur all wool an’ it turns out to be half cotton. 
I’ze got to eben up somehow. If I pay 82 fur 
shoes which giu me only $1 worth of w’ar I 
mus make up dat loss or I can’t hold my owu. 
As a matter of sentiment an’ principle honesty 
ar’ de best policy. Asa matter of fact an’ 
daily practice it doan’ amountto shucks. We 
will now adjourn, au’ de janitor will search 
each member as he goes out an’ seeif any- 
body is heokin’? de candles.” 
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VENUE BAN FRANCISCO SINGLE TAX 
: Society hold meetings for public discussion every 
Sunday evening at Pithian Castle, 913 1-2 Market street, 


FINO SINGLETAX MEN IN INDIANA,~-You 

are earbestly requested to send your addrese to 

the undersigned, Sucretary of the Lndianapolis League, 
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as to the best means of efecting a state Organization, 
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Indianapols, Ind, 
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A Farmer on the Farmer Question, 

Mrprorp, Maine.—The address of Thomas 
G. Shearman as delivered before the tax ' 
commission of the Ohio legislature should be 
read by every farmer in the country. Noth- 
ing that Ihave ever read would more con- 
vincingly prove to them the inequality of the 
present system of taxation. The farmers 
have got to ‘be educated on the question of 
taxation, and it must be done with short and 
easy lessons, They are not as a class ex- 
tensive readers; not one farmer in twenty 
would be benefited by reading “Progress and 
Poverty.” ‘The snatches of time that they 
would take to read it would make ita jum- 
ble of ideas. I am a farmer, and, notwith- 
standing the book shows the situation of the 
laboring classes in the clearest light, I had 
read it the third time before I could compre- 
hend it. 

There are no producers in the country that 
are as heavily taxed as we are. When a 
farmer builds his hen coop he drives a taxed 
nail into taxed lumber with a taxed hammer. 
Every implement he uses on his farm from 
the braid in the end of his goad to his mow- 
ing machine and reaper is taxed. And yet 
he is made to believe that if even a small 
percentage of this tax is removed the coun- 
try will all go to the bow wows together. 

Now, instead of concentrating on any sin- 
gle state let us use the funds that such a 
course would require to send among the 
farmers of the country single tax literature, 
and also to establish a lecture bureau. When 
the farmers and their wives come to see 
what’s the matter with them, and that the 
single tax is a sure remedy for excessive tax- 
ation, then the prop that supports monopoly 
will be knocked one side and a tax ridden 
people be relieved of their burden. 

JOHN LINDSAY. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


‘An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Incrense of Want Wi 
Incrense of Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
250 pares, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


; An Examination of the Tariff Question with 
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BY HENRY GEORGE. 


Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half ealfor half morocco, $3.00 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 
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ST pages. 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 
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436 pages, 
Paper covers, $275, 
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"(Progress and Poverty in Tralian,) 
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Paper covers, $2.50, 
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own story of her life, 
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PRANG'S 
NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or in tin boxes. They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe~Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordinary 


-eblldreno’s puints, put up in cheap form and made of tn- 


jurious and poisonous materials. They are really Sune 
turt colors in convenient form for use anc s.e espe- 
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PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outline Mlustrations of familiar sub- 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
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The nan whose right principles and deep convictlons 
have made the great movement for the singly tax on 
land values thus far successful, must be dear to thou- 
sands Who watch and approve his course, 

But his features are not so familiar, and the esteem 
In which he fs held has prompted many requests for 
the publication of his picture in worthy and permanent 
form, ; 

Realizing this urvent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely new and very striking 
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HENRY GEORGE. 
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SVP EECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
of Representatives in the great debate, April l7~-May 
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50 cents, 
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50 cents. 
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Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion, 
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Sor eee nee us soa teeeeeraemeamed ets a Se MN i Srna: ce RR oan ae 


NA LIF ORATAS-ETWENTY AND THIRTY 
4 Acre Furniss in Culusa cougty for Fruits, Vines and 
Cergals: $20to 840 per were; one-quarter cash, balance 
ihoane, Wound three veurs, 6 per cent interest. Lith- 
ography maps of Calforna sent free, Good governinent 
Hand at 8150 perp aere; Mo cents per gers cash, balanee 


ben cents. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mates SATE SUE Sco. Sah. duc 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Hugh O. Pentecost, Editor, 


Baa ts. 


Contsuns, besides other interesting matter, (he Sun- 
day addresses of Hugh 0, Pentecost before Unity con. 
cregation, Devoted tu the betterment of this world as 
the best preparation for apy other possible world. 

Issued weekly. Annual subseriptiop, one dolhir, 
Sample coptesfree. All subseribers will receive a copy 
of Mr. Fentecost’s book, “What PF Believe” Address 
the publisher, 

FRED C. LEU BUSCHER, 
76 Nassau street, New York City. 


QINGLE TAX DOCTRINES IN A NU'T- 


SHELL 

Thirty puiuphlets ou various phases of tha seek 
problum The question of the huur. All should under. 
stand 1 Will be sent pust paid on receipt of Often 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free to any one sending 
twenty-five cents for six months’? subseription to the 
Ta» eformer, w sixteen page journal Address, 
SINGLE TAX PRESS, I?¥l Lexington ave., N.Y. 
TRE DEMOCRAT, 
A RADICAL MONTHLY REVIEW 

; WILLIAM SAUNDERS, : 

The Democrat advocates Lind Resumption and those 
reforms Which are necessary to make Che English peo- 
plea fre peo. Itasks “compensation not for those 
who have benefited by unjust legislation, but for those 
who have sulfered. thereby, 

Yor one dollar the Democrat ts supplied for 18 months 
to wpy address in the United States or Ciunada, 

; Address 177 Patace Chambers, Westmlaster, 





EDITED BY 





For three dollars THE STANDARD and the Democrat 
Will be sent together for one yer, : 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York, 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1 ASyllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louts BP. Post. 
§ pages, 

2 Austrian System. Louis fh. Post. 

3. Fivst Principles. Henry George, 

4. The Right tothe Use of the Marth, 
eer. d pages, 

5. Farmers and the Single Tix. 
min. 8 pares, 

Prices of Single Tax JAbrary: Two-page tracts—1 

copy, L cent; 40 copies, 10 cents; 100 coples, 20 cents; 

1,000 copies, $1.50, 

Four-page tricts—1 copy, 2 cents: 20 copies, 10 cents; 
102 copies, 4 cents; 1,000 copies, 83, es 
Fight-page tracts—1i copy, 3 cents; 10 coples, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 80 cents; 1,000 coples, $6, 

Sixteen-page tracts} copy, 4 cents; 5 coples, 10 
conts; 100 copfes, $1.60; 1,000 copies, $12 
No extra charge by mall. : 


4 pages. 
4 pages, 
Heebert Spen- 


Thomas G@, Shear. 


The folowing numbers of the “and and Labor Li- 
brary” are still in stock: 


4 A Christlan Minister onthe Remedy for Poverty 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 2 pages. i 
& ASumin Proportion, Ty. MeCready, 
6. Settler's Nightanare. Lows I, Post. 4 pages, 
7. New York's Docks, J. W, Sullivan. 4 pages, 
8 Unempioved Labor, Henry George. 4 pages, ot 
10. Mysterious Disappearance. Lewis Freel. 6 pp. 
11. How to Increasy Protits. AJ, Steers, 2 pages, 
13% Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Marm. WT. 
Croasdade. 12 paras, 
14 The Collegiate Church and Shoemuker’s: Piel. 
7. Cronsdale, 12 pages. 
15. Only a Dream. Abner C, Thomas. 4 pages 
18. Itde the Law of Christ. Kev. 8. Ho Spencer. 
1 My Landlord. Jolin Jones, 4 pages. 
21. Christhunty and Poverty, father Huntiogton 4 pp. 
22 Poverty and Christianity. HO. Pentecost, & pages, 
26. Religion vs. Rubbery., Rev, Dr. McGlynn. 8 pages, 
23, Anti-slavery and Antt-poverty. H. O. Pentecost. 8 pp 
29. Tenement House Morality, J.O.8. Huntington. 4 pp. 
32. Objections to the baud Tax. Thos. G. Stearman 4pp 
83, Suclalism—lts Truth and Its Error, Meury George. 


4 pages. 

$4. Horse Sense, W. CC. Woods, M.D. 2 pages, 

38. “God Willis It.” Henry George, 4 pages, 

89% What We Want. Everett: Glickin, ex-president 
Typographleau unlou No, 6. 2 pages, 

44. How Jobhu’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Woods %pp 

51. Yen Thoughts for Christlan Thinkers, Kev, Jolin W. 
Kramer. ¢ pages, ‘ 

54. What the United Labor Party Wap. Henry George. 
2 paves. 

61.4 Practical Tlustration. 

G4. 


i. 


2 pages, 


4 yp. 


Hugh B. Brown, 2 pages. 

Hints us to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4 pp. 

Tou Bookkeeper. Bartholomew Appleby, 2 ie ry 

66. A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B, Clarke. 
16 pages, : 

Ol. A Viece of Land. The late Francis G. Shaw. 2 pp. 

71. My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Man, Williain 
McCabe. 4 pages. 

BE A Hepublleai’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland 
Judve Frank Ty held. co puaues, 

8. A Catechism. ds. Ald 2 pages. 

68 Jefferson aud Humillon, Chiuacey Fy Black, 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42 First Principles. Henry George. @ pages, 

43 Sovlalisis—[ts Truth wud fts Krror. Ueury George 
4 payes. 

46. Taxing Jasod Values. Heury Georfe. 4 pages. 

7 Itbds the Law of Christ. dluv. &. HL Spencer of 
Henry, Tl. 4 ptges, ; 

4% ‘The (ise Pintuly Stated. FER. Ring. 4 pages, 

53% BSallors’ Suugy Harbor. Wo, T. Croasdaie, 12 pages 


SWEDISH. 
52, The Case Plainly Stated. iL b. King. ¢ pagos 


et ate ma 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


at. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George, 4 
NE Cw. 4 

60. aie Tari? Question, 

6a American Protection and dritish 
Henry George, 4 pages, 

69. Protection and Wiges. Henpy George, 8 pages, 

20, The Contmmono Sense of the Tardy question, Thomas 
G, Shearinin, 8 pages, 

72, Protection the Friend of Libor? 


Houry George, 4 pages, 


Vree Trade 


Thomas G. Shear. 


man, b pages. 
75. A Short Tarif History, Thomas G, Shenurman, 4 > 
pues, 


76, Pluin Talk to Protectionists. Thomas G. Shewurimian 
A pages, : 

“in AVA pga to Workingien on the Tarif Question. 
Henry George, 4 pages, 

8% Protection, the Enemy of Wages. 
Sheuraiuin, 4 pages. ; 

A setof these Tracts will be seat to any address for: 


Thomas G, 





Jaaund and Labor Library. 


Prices, free by midds 2-peaee Gintot st COTES, Wcentsy 
100 copies, My oeents; 1,0d0 eopdes, $1, BA caples, 84.25, 
Bonrepipe Dritele--25 copies, 1 rents, I copies, 2% 
Cuerts:; DOGG copies, 82; 5,000 copies, S550, , 
Six-pae Trite tse Copies, Heeetis; WO copies, oT Contes 
1,000 copies, Bo; 000 copmes, 12.70, fs 
iytit-paagre: tracts = 3 copyes, 20 eents; 10) copies 60 
eents: 1000 copies, Shp aud copies, SET, ; 
Twelve-page tracta—25 coples, 30 cuenta; 10) coples, 73 
cents; 1,000 coples, 86; 5.08 conuias, 825.50, re 
Sixteen page tracts—25 copies, dU cents; 100 coples, BL 
1,000 copies, 68; 5,0uU Copies, Bae : 

A spechil selection, comprising thirty or more of the. | 
Most popular tracts, will be sent fur W cents, i. 
Other numbers in prepuration, ; 

Address THR STANDARD, 
12 Uta squard, Now York city. : 
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VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD, — 
NOW READY. . 


Adimited dumber.of bound volumes of Tile sity 
ARP. in cheavy buars, rr. altered Lor sable cau tha 
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